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Victoria Regina et Imperatrie. 


Tue saddest task that has yet fallen 
to Notes and Queries is the record of 
the national loss. 

Born 24 May, 1819; died 22 January, 
1901. These are the simple outlines of 
fact which an empire's love and an 
unparalleled historic record have filled 
in until a picture is constituted the 
noblest, the grandest, the most splendid 
upon which the world has gazed. The 
reign has been longer—as it has been 
more brilliant—than that of any pre- 
vious sovereign. At present Britain 
may say with Queen Constance, 

To me and to the state of my great grief 

Let kings assemble. 

All rivalries and jealousies are for- 
gotten, the rulers of the whole world 
of civilization bring homage and 
tribute. No chronicle attests a state 
of affairs so solemn, so sorrowful. Our 
thoughts are wholly occupied with the 
illustrious dead. Yet even when so 
absorbed what temptation to swelling 
= presents itself! What, beside 
/ictoria, are Semiramis and Cleopatra? 
What even is our own Elizabeth, who 
presided over the birth of empire, com- 
pared with the Queen who has borne 
its full state and burden ? 

That the tragedy of recent days has 
shortened and clouded her life there is 
cause to fear. Her personal empire 
has, however, been that of peace. Con- 
spicuous and exceptional as in all 
respects has been her career, its chief 
glory is that it has maintained, in a 
time when licence prevails, the purity 
of womanhood, the sanctity of the 
family. On the wisdom of Victoria, 
her recognition of the principles of 
constitutional rule, the gain to her 
councils of her personal sway, history 
will speak. The meanest of her sub- 
jects know, however, how her per- 
sonal life has been worthy and pure, 
how it has been founded on morality 
and established in righteousness, an 
example of the principles on which 
national greatness is founded and safe- 
guarded. As queen, as wife, as mother, 
in all that is typical of England at 
its best, she claims and receives our 
homage, our admiration, our tears. 
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Botes, 

EDMUND SPENSER, ‘ LOCRINE,’ AND 

*‘SELIMUS.’ 

SEVERAL years ago, when I first began to 
read Spenser, I noticed that his writings 
generally, but especially ‘The Faerie Queene,’ 
had exercised a remarkable influence over 
Marlowe ; and further, that the anonymous 
play of * Locrine’ copied whole lines and even 
stanzas of the same poet’s minor poems, with 
little or no attempt at variation. However, 
as the parallels 1 was able to gather did not 
bear directly upon the subjects [ had in hand, 
I contented myself with merely taking a note 
of them, and then let them rest. But some 
time ago, at the instigation of the late 
Dr. Grosart, I obtained a copy of another 
anonymous play, ‘Selimus,’ and I very soon 
discovered that my Spenser-‘ Locrine’ parallels 
were of rather more importance than I had 
suspected ; and a close and searching exami- 
nation of ‘Selimus’ revealed to me the fact 
that I was at work on a tragedy from the pen 
of Christopher Marlowe. 

‘Selimus,’ I need hardly say, is generally 
supposed to have been written by Robert 
Greene ; and, as regards ‘ Locrine,’ everybody 
knows the play has been assigned to Marlowe 
as well as to Shakespeare. ; 
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My copy of ‘Selimus’ does not hint at 
any relationship between the tragedy and 
* Locrine,’ and therefore, when | found that it 
actually repeated lines of the latter which | 
had traced to Spenser years ago, my interest 
was aroused. | worked the two plays against 
each other and with Spenser for all they 
were worth, and the results, especially as 
concerns ‘Selimus,’ are nothing less than 
startling. 

When | had got sutticient material together 
to enable me to form some opinion of the 
real relationship of the two plays, 1 commu- 
nicated with Dr. Furnivall, and he went over 
a portion of the evidence with Mr. Daniel, who 
was not slow to discover other material in cor- 
roboration of my statements, with the result 
that | was advised to get my parallels into 
print at once. Hence the present paper. 

Without further preface, | will at once 


direct attention to the parallels in Spenser, | 


*Locrine, and ‘Selimus, merely remarking 

that it will surprise many to find that such 
ross repetitions of Spenser’s work have not 
en detected long ere this. 

I will commence with a few parallels in 
Spenser and ‘ Locrine’ that are not repeated 
in ‘ Selimus ’ :— 

A mighty Lyon, lord of all the wood, 
Having his hunger throughly satistide 
With pray of beasts and spoyle of living blood, 
Safe in his dreadles den him thought to hide: 
His sternesse was his prayse, his strength his pride, 
And all his glory in his cruell clawes. 
I saw a Wasp, that tiercely him detide, 
And bad him battaile even to his jawes ; 
Sore he him stong, that it the blood forth drawes, 
And his proude heart is tild with fretting ire : 
In vaine he threats his teeth, his tayle, his pawes, 
And from his bloodie eyes doth sparkle fire. 

* Visions of the Worlds Vanitie,’ 1591, stanza x. 


Compare :— 
Ate. A mighty lion, ruler of the woods, 
Of wondrous strength and great proportion, 


Traversed the groves, and chased the wandering 
beasts : 

Long did he range amid the shady trees, 

And drave the silly beasts before his face, 

When suddenly from out a thorny bush 

A dreadful archer with his bow y-bent, 

Wounded the lion with a dismal shaft : 

So he him struck, that it drew forth the blood, 

And fill’d his furious heart with fretting ire. 

But all in vain he threat’neth teeth and paws, 

And sparkleth fire from forth his flaming eyes, 

For the sharp shaft gave him a mortal wound. 

So valiant brute, the terror of the world, 

W hose only looks did scare his enemies, 

The archer Death brought to his latest end. 

O, what may long abide above this ground, 

In state of bliss and healthful happiness ! 

* Dumb Show,’ L. 


Note that the last two lines of Ate’s speech 
are from ‘The Ruines of Time’ (ll. 568-9) :— 


But what can long abide above this ground 
In state of blis, or stedfast happinesse ; 


that its second line is from stanza vii. of the 
|* Visions of the Worlds Vanitie’; and that 
the context of the latter is copied again in 
/another part of the play. But will quote :— 
High on a hill a goodly Cedar grewe, 
Of wondrous length, and streight proportion, 
That farre abroad her daintie odours threwe ; 
Mongst all the daughters of proud Libanon. 
Spenser, 


_ Brutus. Even as the lusty cedar worn with years, 
That far abroad her dainty odour throws, 
Mongst all the daughters of proud Lebanon. 
rine,’ I. i. 
| Casually I may drop the remark that the line 
|in Ate’s speech, 
Whose only looks did scare his enemies, 
| parallels a bit of ‘Selimus’ :— 
Chers. Whose only name affrights your enemies. 


The writer of ‘Locrine’ cribbed from 
‘Selimus,’ here and elsewhere, as I shall 
| show. 
| Stanza vi. of the ‘Visions of the Worlds 
Vanitie’ is also pressed to do service in 
* Locrine’ :— 
An hideous Dragon, dreadfull to behold, 
W hose backe was arm’d against the dint of speare 
With shields of brasse that shone like burnisht golde, 
Strove with a Spider his unequal] peare ; 
And bad detiance to his enemie. 
The subtill vermin, creeping closely neare, 
Did in his drinke shed poyson privilie ; 
Which through his entrailes spredding diversly, 
Made him to swell, that nigh his bowells brust, 
And him enforst to yeeld the victorie, 
That did so much in his owne greatnesse trust. 
Thus in ‘ Locrine’ :— 
Ate. High ona bank, by Nilus’ boisterous streams, 
Fearfully sat the Egyptian crocodile, 
Dreadfully grinding in her sharp long teeth 
The broken bowels of a silly fish. 
| His back was arm’d against the dint of spear, 
| With shields of brass that shined like burnish’d 
gold: 
And as he stretched forth his cruel paws, 
A subtle adder creeping closely near, 
Thrusting his forked sting into his claws, 
Privily shed his poison through his bones, 
Which made him swell, that there his bowels burst, 
That did so much in his own greatness trust. 


Mark what ensues, and you may easily see 
That all our life is but a tragedy. 
* Dumb Show,’ IIL 

As in the case of the previous ‘Dumb 
Show,’ so here the conclusion of Ate’s speech 
is under obligation to another poem of 
Spenser's :— 

For all mans life me seemes a tragedy, 

Full of sad sights and sore cciutmnin, 

*The Teares of the Muses,’ 1591, ll. 157-8. 


And the author of ‘ Locrine’ is so enamoured 
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of the phrasing that he repeats it in the last 
speech by Estrild, Act V. se. iv. Of course. | 
ton. Ate’s “‘ Egyptian crocodile” is identical 
with the reptile described in stanza iii. of the 
‘Visions of the Worlds Vanitie.’ 

T turn now to Spenser’s ‘ Ruines of Rome,’ 
a poem that was evidently a favourite of | 
Marlowe’s. who has taken suggestions from it | 
for several of the speeches in ‘Tamburlaine.’ 
This poem is also conied in ‘Selimus’ as well 
as in ‘ Locrine,’ and. very curiously, the two 
plavs crib identical lines from it and agree to 
tack on to those lines other matter which is | 
not present in Spenser. But T will deal with | 
a purely Spenser-‘ Locrine’ parallel before T | 
bring in ‘ Selimus’ and Marlowe, just to show | 
how flagrantly the playwriter deals with 
Spenser’s work :— 
that I had the Thracian Poets harpe, 
For to awake out of th’ infernall shade 
Those antiqne Crsars. sleeping long in darke, 
The which this auncient Citie whilome made! 
Or that I had Amphions instrument 
To quicken with his vitall notes accord, 
The stonie joynts of these old walls now rent. 
By which th’ Ausonian light might be restor’d. 

Stanza xxv. 


Compare :— 
0 that I had the Thracian Orpheus’ harp, 
For to awake out of the infernal shade 
Those ugly devils of black Erebus.— 
That might torment the damned traitor’s soul ! 
that I had Amphion’s instrument, 
To quicken with his vital notes and tunes 
The flinty joints of every stony rock, 
By which the Scythians might be punished. 
* Locrine,’ ITT. i. 5-12. 
“Notes and tunes”! Does that accord? 
The author of ‘Locrine’ never reaches any- 
thing like the level of Spenser when he 
attempts to vary that poet ; he tears every- 
thing to tatters. We shall have an opportu- 
nity later on of contrasting his methods with 
those of Marlowe and ‘Selimus.’ 
Craries Crawrorp. 
(To he continued.) 


A MUSSULMAN LEGEND OF JOB. 


THE following is a condensed translation of 
notes contributed to the ‘ Turkestan Literary 


Miscellany’ (Shorn7k) for 1900 by Mr. M. 
Brodovski. 

Near Jelalabad, Andizhanski district, pro- 
vince of Ferghana, are certain mineral springs 
in the mountains known as the springs of 
Khazret-Avoub—/.e, holy Job. According to | 
local tradition, more than five thousand vears 
ago the righteous Job, with his wife, eleven 
sons, and three dauchters, lived in happiness 
and affluence in the Kugartski valley. Shaitan 
(Satan), jealous of the saint whom he could 


| not lead astray, told the Lord God that Job’s 


righteousness and faith would vanish if he 
were afflicted by adversity. Accordingly, the 
saint was delivered over to temptation, and 


| deprived of children, substance, and health. 


His body was covered with wounds which 
swarmed with worms and exhaled a foul 
odour, and the inhabitants of the valley 
compelled him to seek refuge in the mountains. 
There lay Khazret-Avoub in sickness for 
seven years, but remained faithful to God. 
At the end of that time came an angel from 
God with a message of mercy. The angel 
took the sufferer’s hand, whereupon the worms 
fell from his wounds on the ground. <A hot 
spring gushed forth where his right foot was 
planted: the saint bathed, and the wounds 
were healed. This spring is known as 
Chashma-i-shifo, the fount of healing. Ayoub 
took seven steps, and where his left foot 
stopped a cold spring burst out.* He drank 
a draught, and felt completely restored. This 
spring is called Chashma-7-dova, the fount of 
internal purification. Rejoicing in sound 
health, Khazret-Ayouh noticed a heap of 
worms on the ground, which had lately 
infested his wounds, and drew his staff round 
them. Like Aaron’s rod or the staff in 
‘Tannhiinser,’ Job’s staff broke into foliage and 
became a beautiful mulberry tree : the worms 
crawled thereon, fed on the leaves, spun 
cocoons. and yielded the first silk for dress 
material. The angel pointed out to Avouh’s 
wife—RBibi-Rakhima, who had tended him 
through long years of suffering—a spring of 
warm water near at hand. She bathed, and 
recovered all the charms of vouth. This 
spring received the name of A7z-lulak, the 
fonnt of virginity. 

The saint settled here permanently, as the 
springs furnished all he needed for the house- 
hold. He left an account of his life on a 
large stone which lay near the fount of 
virginity, but unfortunately this was shat- 
tered by robbers in search of supposed 
treasures left hehind by Ayoub. The frag- 
ments have long since been carried away by 
pious pilgrims to the saint’s shrine in the 
mosque. On the walls round the tomb are hung 
different stones and horns of mountain sheep 
left by pilgrims. Near the tomb of Bibi- 
Rakhima lies a stone in the form of a cradle 
of the locality ; a sterile woman of honourable 
character has only to sit on it for a short 
time to obtain power of bearing, and the 
many gaily-coloured rags adorning the 


* As these springs are 45 arshins apart, Job must 
have made considerable strides to cover the ground 
in seven naces, as the narrator observes. An arshin 


equals 2 ft. 4in. 
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neighbouring trees form the grateful offer- 
ings of women whose prayers have been 
heard. 

On the road leading to the springs, which 
are much visited by Russian and other 
invalids, is the tomb of Umala-khodzha- 
sheikh, according to tradition a descendant 
of Xhazret-Ayoub and the ancestor of some 
fifty inhabitants of the place, who enjoy the 
revenue of the mosque after a certain portion 


has been allotted for maintenance of the 
building and tombs. These worthy folk 
trace their genealogy by documents. Umala 


himself is not honoured as Ahazret, holy. 

It is evident, remarks Mr. Brodovski, that 
Central-Asian Mussulmans have connected 
Biblical narratives with different localities 
in Turkestan. The founder of Islam intro- 
duced into the Koran the names of Hebrew 
prophets and heroes, and with the spread of 
Islam these have become associated with 
certain spots. Thus the Mussulmans point 
out at Samarcand the tomb of the Prophet 
Daniel, at Osha the throne of King Solomon, 
at the village of Sariam (Chimkent district) 
the tomb of St. Mary and even of Enoch, and 
near Jelalabad the tomb of the much-suffer- 
ing, patient patriarch Job. The faith of sick 
Moslems in the efficacy of the springs is 
intensified, and the guardian of the mosque 
and tombs reaps a considerable profit. The 
silkworms have not been forgotten, and 
furnish a thriving industry for the district. 

Francis P. MARCHANT. 

Brixton Hill. 


ST. CLEMENT DANES. 

In the Morning Post for 26 December, 1900, 
there appeared an article on the ‘Stranc 
Churches,’ in which the writer, Mr. Austin 
Brereton, asked why the dedication to St. 
Clement should arise from the fact (a fact 
which, I may observe en passant, is very ques- 
tionable) that “Harold and other Danish 
kings” are buried in that church. In the 
issue of the same journal for 28 December an 
able writer, signing himself H., contributed a 
letter in which he pointed out that there were 
two possible explanations of this dedication. 
This letter is so interesting that I would beg 
permission to quote it in full. Firstly, the 
writer says, 

“like the famous church at Hastings, St. Clement 
Danes was dedicated during the Pontificate of Pope 
Clement II. (Suidger, Bishop of Bamberg, a Saxon, 
A.D. 1046-7), and, in compliment to him, was named 
after his patron Pope, St. Clement I. (a.p. 93-101), 
known as Clemens Romanus, to whom the famous 
Basilica of San Clemente, near the Colosseum at 
Rome, is dedicated. (2) Because, as is represented 
in the frescoes of the ninth century on the walls 


of San Clemente, Clement I. was martyred at 
Kertch in the Crimea, a country which, in the 
very loose geographical terminology of Western 
martyrologies, may have been included in the term 
* Dacia,’ a country which at one time certainly ex. 
tended as far as the Dniester. The confusion iy 
the chroniclers between ‘ Daci’ and ‘ Dani’ (Danes 
is well known, as is also the fact that a Teutonic 
language, descended from the Gothic, was spoken 
in remote parts of the Crimea as late as the six- 
teenth century. In support of this theory I may 
ladd that in the ‘ Nibelungen Lied’ (Aventiure 2, 
Stanzas 1338-48) Hawart and Trine of Tenemarke 
(in the twelfth century certainly Denmark) are 
coupled with Russians, Greeks, Poles, Wallachs, 
Knights from Kief, and Pechenaers (Don Cossacks) 
as attending the court of Attila, the only Middle 
German at which was Trufrit of Diiringen 
(Thuringia). Here a confusion between Dacia and 
Dania may well be suspected, more especially as 
down to the end of the classic period the Danes 
were certainly known as Cimbri to all the nations 
of the Mediterranean and Roman world, while the 
Crimea was known as the Tauric and Jutland as 
the Cimbric Chersonese, another possible source of 
error, Kertch, moreover, being anciently known as 
Khersou. I am not aware whether this explana- 
tion of the connexion of St. Clement with the 
* Danish’ church in the Strand has ever before been 
suggested, and I should much like to know if in any 
of the early charters connected with it ‘ Daci,’ as so 
often in the chroniclers, is written for ‘Dani.’ A 
dedication to Saint Clement Dacorum (of the 
Crimea) would not seem misplaced to any one who 
was acquainted with the Roman San Clemente, 
which, before its destruction in 1084 by the Norman 
Robert Guiscard, must have been one of the most 
famous churches in Rome, and remarkable especially 
for its frescoes with the history of its patron. Simi- 
lar dedications derived from Roman churches may 
be found in St. Paul’s, in St. Gregory by St. Faith’s 
in its immediate neighbourhood, and at St. Cosmas 
and St. Damian in the Blean, near Canterbury, to 
take the first early ones which come to hand, and it 
is well known how close the connexion between Eng- 
land and Rome during the whole Saxon period was.” 


As the question raised by this writer, 
thoagh highly interesting in itself, is ob- 
viously unsuited for discussion in the columns 
of a daily paper, I will endeavour to answer 
it through the medium of ‘N. & Q.’ 

I am not sure of the existence of any early 
charters connected with the church, the 
foundation of which may probably be ascribed 
to a much earlier date than that assigned to 
it by H., but in legal documents the almost 
invariable designation of the building is 
“ecclesia Sancti Clementis Dacorum.” I will 
take an example or two. In the Harleian 
MS. No. 708, containing minutes from In- 
quisitions post mortem relating to Middle- 
sex, of which a copy was printed in the 
Topographer and Genealogist, i. 521, the 
folowing extracts occur :— 

“16 Edw. I1].—Thomas de Craweford barbour 
tenuit de Rege in capite quoddam tenementum cum 
pertinentiis in parochia Sancti Clementis Dacorum 
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extra Barras Novi Templi London. in liberum 
socagium per servicium xviij¢d. per annum ad 
secaccarium Regis solvend. Quodque Johannes filius 
dicti Thome est hwres, &ca.”—F. 23. 

“17 Edw. III.—Rogerus le Marshall tenuit die 
quo obiit in dominio suo ut de feodo de Rege in 
liberum socagium mesuagium cum pertinentiis in 
parochia Sancti Clementis Dacorum extra Barram 
Novi Templi London. per servitium vj. ferr. 
equorum cum clavis ad ea pertinen. et iiijd. ad 
scacearium Regis pro omni servitio annuatim 
reddend. Quodque Johanna et Johanna sunt filix 
et heredes, &ca.”—F. 236b. 

This last inquisition gives a curious instance 
ofa man having two daughters of the same 
name, and it also possesses other interesting 
features on which I do not now propose to 
enter. 

Surrounding the church was a small col- 
lection of houses, which was known as a 
“vicus.” This “vicus,” which was some- 
times known as “Vicus Dacorum” and 
sometimes as “Vicus Sancti Clementis,” is 
frequently mentioned in early records. IT may 
refer to the following entries in Messrs. 
Hardy and Page’s ‘Calendar to the Feet of 
Fines for London and Middlesex,’ vol. i. 
No. 48 (7 Henry IIT.), p. 16: No. 73 (14 
Henry ITT.), p. 18 :* No. 103 (17 Henry TIL), 
p. 20; No. 150 (23 Henry IIL). p. 23; and 
No. 409 (44 Henry IIT.), p. 41. That in these 
documents “ Daci” was equivalent to “ Dani,” 
or was perhaps an abbreviation of “ Danici,” 
is, I think, clearly proved by another name 
which occasionally is met with in the fines. 
This is “ Densemanestret,” No. 108 (18 
Henry ITT.), p. 20: No. 180 (23 Henry III.), 
p. 25; No. 258 (31 Henry IIL), pv. 30: or 
“Denschemanparosch,” No. 441(50 Henry ITT.), 


p. 43. This was evidently the street or parish | 


of the Danish men, and was the English 
equivalent of the Latin “ Vicus ” or “ Parochia 
Dacorum.” 

A map of the Strand in those days would 
have shown another church and village to the 


“ Kerev.”—It is well known that there are 
more words than one spelt ‘eel in English, 
two of which have sometimes been mixed up 
or confounded. These are feel', the bottom 
timber or ridge of a boat or ship=L. carina, 
and keel*, the local name of a kind of river 
and canal boat now or formerly used on the 
east coast of England from the Tyne to the 
Yare and the Norfolk Broads. The latter 
has the interest of being, if not descended 
from, yet cognate with the three cedlas or 
cynias in which, tradition said, Hengst and 
Hors first brought their forces to Britain. In 
preparing the article on this word /ee/ in the 
‘Dictionary’ I have received from Mr. R. 
Outver Hescopr, of Newcastle, a distinguished 
authority on Northern words and things, 
whose ‘Northumberland Words’ is one of 
the most important of the splendid series 
of local glossaries published by the English 
Dialect Society, an account of the ‘eel used 
on the river Tyne. This contains much more 
information than I am able to incorporate in 
the ‘ Dictionary ’; and as I think it important 
to place the whole upon record, for the benefit 
of present and future inquirers, I venture to 
send it to ‘N. & Q.,’ to which I will refer 
readers of the ‘ Dictionary’ for more detailed 
information. J. A. H. Murray. 


The following is Mr. Hestop’s account of 
the kee? :-— 

The old coal keel of the Tyne was 
originally a carvel-built vessel, about forty- 
two feet in length by nineteen feet in the 
heam. It was used for carrying coals from 
the staiths or ‘‘dykes” erected on the banks 
of the upper waters of the Tyne to the 
shins lying in the lower parts of the 
harbour, and was therefore adapted for 


| navigating the shallows of the higher reaches 


|of the river. 


westward—the church of the Holy Innocents, | 


with its encircling “ Vicus Innocentium.” To 
the north was the hamlet of Aldwych, in the 
parish of St. Clement Danes, and to the south 
the highway leading to Charing, and known 
as the “ Vicus de Stranda,” or, shortly, as “la 
Straunde.” From Charing the “ Vieus de 
Westmonasterio ” led by the “ Regalia Strata,” 
or King Street, to the Palace and Abbey and 
the moor beyond which held the drainage of 
Tothill and St. Ermin’s. 
W. F. Prrpraux. 
Ramsgate. 


* In this fine is recorded a conveyance to Walter 
Marescallus, who may have been an ancestor of 
Roger le Marshall, whose Ing. p.m. is noted above, 


It carried eight chaldrons of 
coal of 53 ewts. each, making a cargo of 424 
ewts. of coal, and when thus loaded the 
draught of a keel was about four feet six 
inches. 

The keel had one square sail carried on a 


‘light mast, which could be unshipped to 


allow of passage under the arches of the 
Tyne Bridge. In the absence of a fair wind, 
in the deeper parts of the river, the keel was 
rowed by the united exertion of the four 
“hands” who formed the crew, and were 
familiarly spoken of as the “ keel-bullies.” 
The rowing was done by one heavy oar, 
which was worked over the starboard side 
of the bow by three of the crew, whilst the 
skipper kept the course or steered by means 
of a lighter oar, called the “swape,” worked 
by him on the side opposite to the large oar, 
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and used near the stern. In shallow waters 
an alternative method of propulsion, called 
“setting,” was adopted. This was done by 
means of long poles, called “ puoys,” which 
the keelmen shot down to the bottom of the 
river and thrust upon with their shoulders. 
About the forties or earlier the square rig 
had hecome almost entirely displaced by the 
introduction of the fore-and-aft rig on a 
single lowering mast. The jib was carried 


from the stem without a bowsprit, and the | 
trisail was stretched from a very long sprit | 


fastened to the lower part of the mast. About 
the same period carvel building became 
superseded, and keels of clinker build, then 
introduced, have continued to this day. 
Vessels of smaller cargo canacity than the 
keel, but modelled on its lines, were also 
introduced with clinker building, and these 
are now termed “ wherries.” 

As the coal seams lving on the western 
outcrop of the field hecame worked out, and 
collieries were developed with means of 
direct shipment, and as railway transit was 
introduced, the number of keels diminished 
annually, so much so’ that at the present day, 
as far as the trade of coal shipment is con- 
cerned, they are practically superseded. Yet 
“keels” of modern build are still in use for 
conveying coal to riverside manufactories 
and carrving their products. 

“ Keel-boat,” found in some Acts of Parlia- 
ment, is a pleonasm unknown in the snoken 
language. To a Tynesider “keel - boat” 
sounds ridiculous; he talks of “a keel” 
invariably, and of a “keel” only. 

“ Keel,” a measure of coal=eight Newcastle 
chaldrons or twenty-one and one-fifth tons, 
originating in the quantity carried by a keel, 
is not yet quite obsolete. Sailing vessels for 
certain Baltic and Spanish Mediterranean 
ports are still occasionally chartered “ to load 
a full and complete cargo of [so many] keels 
of coal.” Coke, a lighter substance than 
coal, when reckoned by the keel, is caleulated 
as a measure of fifteen tons. But. for freicht- 
age purposes, the usage of referring to ships 
as of so many keels burthen has, since 1863, 
gradually become disused, and to-day all 
sales of coals and eoke are made, and all 
steamers are chartered, hy the ton. And vet 
the charges made for “trimmage” on the 
river Tyne and at Blyth for all classes of 
vessels are still computed by the keel. 

R. Ottver Hescopr. 


“TnsurRREcCTION.”—A curious use of the 
terms insurrection and tnsurqés is to be 
noticed in a book, “La Guerre de la Suc- 
cession d’Autriche, par le Major Z—,” pub- 


lished by the military library of Chapelot, 
of Paris, the successors of Baudoin. The 
Hungarian universal service of ancient days 
was called in Hungarian Latin (then the 
official language) indifferently by the names 
militia or insurrectio. The French author, 
who is said to be the well-known military 
writer Commandant Weil, translates  in- 
surrectio personalis, that is “ personal service,” 
| in many passages by the French ‘nsurrection, 
and seems to suggest that Frenchmen in the 
present day can understand insurrection as 
| used for a general rising on the side of the 
Crown, as well as in the usual fashion fora 
rising against the Crown. D 


Burns.—Some time ago I met with a book 
that had helonged to the poet Burns, with a 
number of notes in his handwriting. It is a 
thin quarto. in the original binding, and en- 
titled “ The Patriots: or, an Evening Prospect 
on the Atlantic. In which some Noted Political 
Characters are delineated : with Strictures on 
Ladies who have distinguished themselves in 
the Fashionable Modes of Gallantry. London, 
| 1777.” There is no anthor’s name to it, but a 

note by Burns says, “ By John Inglis. School- 
master, Canongate, Edinburgh, an Essay to 
| procure from Gover[n]ment a place or pen- 
|sion.” At the foot of the first page of the 
preface, which apnears to have been written 
with a view to allay the rebellious spirit of 
the Americans and induce them to return 
to the ohedience of their king (George ITI), 
js the following note of Burns’s :— 

“We should imagine the author an American, 
he was a Seo'chman. I do not know if he was 
ashamed of his country, his country might well be 
ashamed of him.” 


Further on in 
praises 
**a glorious band of men—who will long adorn the 
British annals—viz.. Lord N—th. Lord George 
G—ne, the acute and ingenious M* Alexander 
W—ne. Solicitor, Hon— ~ TD—s, Lord Advocate 
for Scotland,” &c. 
Burns has written in the margin opposite :— 
“Infernal Villains. No, they_are the ministers 


of him who is called y* best of Princes & he is no 
doubt as much so as he is the Wisest.” 


At the end of the preface, opposite to “gracious 
sovereign,” Burns writes :— 


“Whom Junius calls y* best of Princes, a man 
whose Wisdom is only to be equalled by his Virtue 
& we do not know w*" of his Virtues we should 
admire most, his humanity, contempt of money, or 
love of Peace. The clergy may truely say y* he has 


his preface the author 


a saving knowledge.” 


After the preface, on a blank page, the poet 


has written :— 
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Thou lousy Pedant, let thy Awkward muse 
With censures praise w' flatteries abuse 

To lash and not be felt in thee’s an Art, 

Thou ne’er mad’st any but thy Schoolboys smart 
BD ccoten * immortal works thou wouldst descry [sic] 
Pretend ’tis he that writ thy Poetry. 


Then follow two lines scrawled through 
which appear to read thus :— 

Alas he never had verse in pretence 

Or loved commended mimic sence. 
At p. 10 is “J. 8. 304,” and at p. 50 :— 


They swear I am so good 
I hug them till I squeeze their blood. 
Swift. 
Probably referred to as plagiarisms from the 
writings of Swift. 
At the end Burns writes :— 
“The poor Author expected he would at least be 
made a Commissioner of Excise for writing this 
excellent Poem. He died on the 18 of Feb” 1786 


This is all nonsense (as a matter of his- 
tory). It is merely a réchauffé of the story 
told of Attorney - General Noy (1577-1634), 
and also of Lord Egerton, which is found 
in many old collections of facetie and 
popular stories. It appears in Valerius Maxi- 
mus, and also in Indian tales bearing on the 
‘Sindibad.’ In some of the tales it is the 
precocious child who suggests the ingenious 
defence. Probably it would take too much 
space to enter into its ramifications, but 
reference may be made to the article in 
Clouston’s ‘Popular Tales and Fiction’ 
(1887), ii. 1; and further analogues may 
be found in the references given by 
Oesterley to cap. 118 in his edition of the 
‘Gesta Romanorum,’ 1872 (Berlin), Jacobs's 
‘ Esop,’ i. 264, and O6esterley’s edition of 
Pauli’s ‘Schimpf und Ernst’ (Stuttgart), 1866, 
No. 113, p. 485; but it is only fair to warn 


(without obtaining either place or pension) at Eight 
in the Evening of a consumption. Almost the whole 
Impression was found by him unsold, and was dis- 
wed of toa Snuff Shop. This copy may very well 
looked on as a curiosity. There is not 1 believe | 
another extant.” | 


Autograph at the beginning of the book, | 
“Laing, Edint 1819—5*"—743.” This interest- | 
ing volume was bought by an American. 
Henry T. WAKE. 
Fritchley, Derby. 


Lizarp Fotk-Lore. — Mohammed _ would | 
not eat of the large lizard, for “he thought | 
it might have been the beast into which a/| 
party of the Children of Israel were changed ; 
but he said there was no harm in others | 
eating it.” This tradition is quoted by Sir | 
William Muir in his ‘Life of Mahomet’ | 
(London, 1877, p. 537). This is a legend 
which [ do not remember to have met else- 
where. E. A. Axon. 

Manchester. 


“Money TrustepD.”—In Public Opinion of 
21 December, 1900 (no source quoted), there 
is given a story of how Lord Brougham 
obtained his first brief, which is shortly as 
follows. He offered to conduct the case of an 
innkeeper to whom three men had entrusted 
2,000/. for safe custody, and only to be paid 
over to all three jointly. One of them 
obtained back the 2,000/. from him by a 
plausible excuse, and the two others then 
claimed it in an action at law. Brougham’s 
defence was that the money would be repaid on | 
the Court ordering to be produced all the three | 
men according to the bargain, which was 
not done. 


* Qy. Franklin. 


the reader that many of these references 
really refer to another story of money trusted, 
the subject of the story of Boccaccio’s * Deca- 
meron,’ Day viii. No. 10. 
A. Lex. 
Waltham Abbey, Essex. 


Queries, 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


A Rare Eprtion or Pennant’s ‘Tours IN 
Wates.’— Pennant, the antiquary, issued a 
special edition of his ‘Tours in Wales.’ It 
excelled his two-volume ordinary quarto edi- 
tion in two particulars—in the profusion 
and character of its illustrations and the 
printing, it being on a larger and better quarto 
saper with wider margins to the letterpress. 
t was made up into twenty volumes. The 
Snowdonian section was formed into a work 
by itself. Besides many engravings, the other 
illustrations were hand-painted drawings 
of Welsh scenery, local views, local anti- 
quarian remains, armorial bearings in heraldic 
colours of Welsh personages and families of 
distinction, with numerous sketches of things 
of historical and antiquarian interest. Many 
of the drawings were admirable works in 
water colour. The whole was the sole work, 


|for each copy, of Mr. Griffith, Pennant’s 


artist and companion in travel. Only twelve 
copies of the ‘Tour’ and ten of ‘Snowdonia’ 
were issued. I append a list—given me b 

Sir Thomas Phill;pps, F.S.A.,  Middlehill, 
Worcestershire, the well-known antiquary— 


api 
’ 
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of the possessors, who I presume were the 
original subscribers. Sir Thomas brought a 
very fine copy, bound in red morocco, in | 


Hill, mother of the wife of Thomas Percy 


(1729-1811), Bishop of Dromore (see Nichols's 
‘Lit. Ilustr.,’ vol. vi. p. 582). 


Serjeant Hill 


twenty volumes, for exhibition to the annual | joined the Middle Temple 5 January, 1733, 


general meeting of the Cambrian Archeo 
logical Association at Dolgelly in 1850. 
had the pleasure of spending some time with 
Sir Thomas Phillipps at his residence at 
Middlehill in 1856-7. The following is the 
list with which he kindly supplied me :— 
Tour. Snowdonia. In the possession of 
Thomas Pennant, Esq. 
1 R. W. Trent Chiswell, Esq. 
Richard Bull, Esq. 
1... Sir W. W. Wynn, Bart. 
l ii Anthony Storer, Esq. 
1 .. Sir William Burrell. 
ons Lady Lloyd. 
— ... Destroyed by Mr. Pennant. 
1 - Destroyed by Mr. Chiswell. 
ins Remain in Mr. Chiswell’s pos- 
session. 
Gave Mr. 
seller. 
Robson the bookseller had, | 
which, being defective, he | 
destroyed. 

My query is, Who are the happy possessors 
at the present time of this rare work, and 
where is Sir Thomas Phillipps’s copy ? 

I saw in the library at Wynnstay, in 1876, | 
two volumes of Sir Watkin W. Wynn’s copy, 
being evidently the only portion of it saved 
from the great fire that occurred there. 

Tuos. W. Hancock. | 


White the book- 


BLaNKets.—In the Glole newspaper for 
29 December, 1900, is an article on ‘ Blankets,’ 
giving an account of them from a.p. 1340, 
with suggestions as to the name of the first 
maker, “Thomas Blanket,” and where he lived. 
Bristol is named, and also Worcester. Near 
the latter town there is, or was many years 
ago, an old country house, about a mile on 
the north side of the town, which was called 
™ The Blankets,” and for many years was a 
boarding-house. Can any of your readers 
supply information about the association of 
the name with Worcester and the manu- 
facture of blankets ? P.-M. | 


TINKHAME Famity. — Edward Glanville | 
married at Ashburton, 24 October, 1703, 
Charity, daughter of —— Tinkhame. Is any- 
thing further known of her connexions ? 


L. G. 


SerRJEANT Georce 1716-1808.—Who 
were the parents of this learned lawyer? 
The ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ vol. xxvi. p. 393, merely 
says that he was “of an old Northampton- 


shire family,” which was appesentity settled 
at Rothwell. To this family belonged Anne 


and was called to the bar 27 November, 1741. 
1 | He was not admitted at Lincoln’s in until 


25 April, 1765. 


D’AuverGne Famity.—Can any of your 
readers inform me where I can obtain par- 
ticulars of the above family ! 

Admiral Philip D’Auvergne, Prince of 
Bouillon, died in 1816, and was buried in 
St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster. He was 
descended from the Rev. Edward D’Auvergne, 
rector of Great Hallingbury in 1705, who 
was son of Philip D’Auvergne, of Jersey. 
There was also a General Philip D’Auvergne, 
born in 1763 and died at Delhi in 1818, whose 
daughter married Col. Barnard, of Dunmow. 
If any authentic pedigree exists of this 
family, I shall be much obliged for the refer- 
ence. INNES. 


Morro ror Launpry Porcu.—I should be 
much obliged to any one who would suggest 
a good motto to be inscribed on the porch of 
a laundry. Cc. J. B. 


3URKE ON MaLvern.—In 1817 John Cham- 
bers published his ‘General History of Mal- 
vern, and placed upon the title-page this 
motto: “I like your Malvern hills, they 
look like a great back-bone to the county of 
Hereford. — Burke.” On p. vii the author 
states that this saying was reported to him 
by Dr. Woodyatt, of Worcester, to whom 
Mr. Burke made the remark when they were 
both under the mulberry tree in the garden 
of the Rev. James Birt, Canon Residentiary 
of Hereford, Master of St. Catharine’s Hos- 
pital, Ledbury, and Vicar of Lydney. This 
was “in the year 1800, the year before Mr. 
Birt died.” This is a confused account, for it 
does not say where the garden was, whether 
at Hereford, Ledbury, or Lydney ; and Ed- 
mund Burke died in 1797. As this sentence 
is often quoted in books about Malvern, it 
would be well to ascertain its real origin. 
The families of Woodyatt and Hastings were 
connected (‘ D.N.B.,’ xxv. 112 a). 

W. C. B. 

Acap.”—Minsheu gives Inter- 
lopers in trade  Attur Acad. pa 54.” What 
is the meaning of the reference } 

W. CrRooKke. 
Langton House, Charlton Kings. 
Rose anp Zorzit Famiies.—By the will of 


W. Stewart Rose, who died at Brighton, 
27 May, 1841, he leaves everything to his 
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wife, Marcella Condulmer, save what may be 
chosen by his brother and sister. The son of 
Marcella was “ Count Zorzi of Brighton.” Of 
what family was he? And where can I 
obtain information regarding his present 
representative ! D. M. R. 


ARCHBISHOP WHaTELy’s ‘ Locic..—Lowndes 
quotes the editions as follows: Lond., 1827, 
8vo; 1836, 8vo, sixth; 1844, 8vo, eighth, 
revised ; 1850, 8vo, ninth, J. W. Parker ; 
1857, post 8vo, bid. ; Lond., 1848, 12mo, Lum- 
ley ; Oxford, 1846, 12mo, abridged by J. 
Hind, Talboys. Allibone thus: 1826, 8vo; 
1829, 8vo, third; 1848, 12mo, ninth; 1850, 
demy 8vo, tenth; 1857, crown &8vo, new; 
Oxford, 1827, 12mo, abridged by Rev. Saml. 
Hind, Talboys; 1864, post 8vo. Can any 
reader rectify these discrepancies? My own 
edition is as follows: “Reprinted from the 
ninth (8vo) edition, J. W. Parker, 1855.” The 
internal evidence shows that this was the 


second edition by Parker. F. M. 


MoNoLITH witn Cup-MARKINGS IN HybE 
Park.—Recently I noticed in Hyde Park, 
near Albert Gate, a monolith, with what 
appeared to be “cup-marks” near the top 
ot the stone. The Secretary to the Board of 
Works has been good enough to make inquiries 
as to its history, and informs me that although 
no record is available in the office, there is 
reason to believe that the monolith was found 
on a moor in Cornwall or Devonshire, to- 
gether with a number of other similar stones, 
and was brought up to London and placed in | 
its present position in 1860 or thereabouts, | 
under the orders of the late Mr. Cowper- | 
Temple when First Commissioner of Works. | 
Perhaps some of your readers may know 
something more of its history, which to those | 
who, like myself, are collecting information | 
relating to cup-marked stones, will be of | 
interest. J. H. Rivertr-Carnac, 

Colonel and A.D.C. to the Queen. 

Schloss Wildeck, Switzerland. 


JaMEs GRANGES was admitted to West- 
minster School on 13 September, 1784. 
should be glad of any information concerning 
him. G.F.R.B. | 


| 
| 
| 


Grorce Gotpinc GREAVES was admitted | 
to Westininster School on 1 June, 1769. Any | 
information concerning his parentage and 
career would be of use. G.F.R.B. | 

“ KxtevocueE.”—This word occurs in a letter | 
written by Sir Henry Blake, Governor of | 
Hong Kong, to Prof. Rhys, and communicated | 
by the latter to Man: a Monthly Record of | 


Anthropological Science, the first number of 
which appears the first month of this century. 
Sir H. Blake tells us that “ knievogue,” or 
little saint, was the name given to a stone, 
now not even in the shape of a human figure, 
and in two or more pieces, an object of 
reverence in the island of Inishkea, south of 
the Mullet, since it had the power of calming 
the sea in great storms when the fishermen 
were in danger of their lives, by being brought 
out from its flannel cover and carried to the 
sea. It was once the really paramount object 
of worship in the island. Now, canany Irish 
scholar tell me what is the etymology of the 
word “knievogue”? Sir H. Blake explains 
the word as meaning “little saint.” I 
wonder if I am right in supposing that 
“knievogue” represents Irish naouvh-dgh, 
the Blessed Virgin. A. L. MAYHEW. 
Oxford. 


Lonpon Taverns.—What was the 
exact location of the “Five Bells Tavern” 
in the Strand, “behind the new church” 
(St. Mary’s)? Where were “The Griffin 
Tavern ” (1754) in Holborn, and “The Temple 
Eating - House” (1755) near Temple Bar? 
Has any one a print or drawing of any of 
these buildings ? J. Ross RoBerRTSON. 
Toronto, Canada. 


Heratpic.—Can any of your readers tell 
me to what family the following arms belong, 
viz., a chevron engrailed between three 
mascles, tinctures unknown? They appear 
on a seal to a deed dated at Man § 1678. 

Siema Tau. 


Boca Cutca.—A small piece of land with 
two or three cottages on it, situated at the 
mouth of the river Blyth in Northumber- 
land, is known by this name. Can any 
correspondent throw a light on the mean- 
ing and history of this name? 

Jounson Balty. 


SHAKESPEARIAN ALLUSION.— 

There was a lady once, ’tis an old story, 

That would not be a queen, that would she not, 

For all the mud in Egypt. 

‘Hen. VIIL.,’ II. iii. 92. 
No edition known to me states the source of 
this “old story.” What classic mentions it ? 
JAMES D. BUTLER. 


Pircuer oF WATER IN DEATH-CHAMBER.— 
In some parts of Antioquia (Republic of 
Colombia) a pitcher of water is left standing 


|in the deceased’s room for a week after the 
death, in case the spirit should return and ° 


wish to drink. Has this anything to do with 
the Hebrew custom of putting water for 
Azrael to wash his sword in? In each case 
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it is done to prevent another death taking 
place in the same house. There are many 
descendants of Jews in Antioquia, “new 
Christians ” from Spain in the early Spanish 
days. The type of face and character is well 
preserved. 


GossaGE OF Spratron, NortTHaMpTon- 
SHIRE.— Where can any information be 
obtained of this extinct family ? 

(Mrs.) J. HAUTENVILLE Cope. 

Sulhamstead, Berks. 


Beplics, 


BERNERS FAMILY. 
(9 S, vi. 231, 278, 453.) 

THE property held by the Barrow family 
in Islington was the manor of Newington- 
Barrow, at present known as Highbury, 
which subsequently came into the possession 
of the Knights Hospitallers of St. John of 
Jerusalem. This family became extinct 
with Dame Alice of Barrow about 1277. 
cannot find that the Berners family inter- 
married with the Islington Barrows. Maud, 
the daughter of Walter Barrow of Fitzwalter, 
belonged to an Essex family. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that the 
Berners family held the manor of Iseldon 
long prior to the marriage of Ralph de 
Berners with Maud Barrow. It is recorded 
in the Black Book of the Exchequer that the 
Bishop of London certified, on the occasion 
of the collection of an aid levied in 12 Henry IL. 
for the marriage of the king’s daughter, that 
Ralph de Bernieres held the half-part of a 
knight's fee of the Bishop of London as of his 
castle of Stortford. No place is named wherein 
this and other knights’ fees were said to lie, 
but from subsequent books of knights’ fees 
it is gathered that they lay in Islington, 
and the date of their creation must be 
referred to the reign of Henry [, and, in 
fact, in that compilation of knights’ fees con- 
tained in the book known as ‘Testa de Nevill,’ 


“The same Sir Ralph, on the day he died, held 

his manor of Y'xe/don with the appurtenances of the 
Lord Bishop of London, by the service of half a 
lnight’s fee and two shillings rent payable at the 
castle of the same bishop of Stortford.” 
This half-knight’s fee, which is recorded more 
than a hundred years before the marriage 
of the third Ralph de Berners with Maud 
Barrow, can only be referred to the manor 
afterwards known as Iseldon-Berners and 
now as Barnsbury. 

Mr. Tomlins modestly termed his book a 
‘Perambulation, but it is really a valuable 
history, compiled by a trained lawyer who 
knew exactly the meaning of the word 
“evidence,” and who based his statements, 
not on the uncorroborated assertions of pre- 
vious chroniclers, but on first-hand examina- 
tion and collation of our public records. He 
takes every manor in Islington in turn, and 
deals with each in what I must consider, with 
deference to your old and valued correspond- 
ent A. H., a very methodical manner ; but | 
must admit that his book is rather hard read- 
ing, and that the “purple patches” of mingled 
fact and fiction which ain the “ popular” 
local histories of the present day are lament- 
ably absent. W. F. Primpeaux. 


“CLuzzom ” (9% S. vi. 506).—This word is 
given in the ‘E.D.D.’ under ‘Clossem.’ The 
second meaning is “to seize, clutch, snatch ; 
to appropriate.” A South Notts quotation 
runs, “The farmers took the land bit by bit, 
till they ’d clozzumed the hull parish.” The 
form c/uzzum, with the meaning “ to grasp in 
a tight embrace, to squeeze,” is attributed to 
West Yorkshire, and the quotation (from Mr. 
Addy’s ‘A Glossary of Words used in the 
Neighbourhood of Sheffield’), “Cluzzum me 
to thee, lad!” is given. ArTHuR MAYALL. 


During many years I have frequently heard 
this verb to elizzom (not cluzzom) playfully 
used by a lady long resident in London, but 
born and bred (1830-52) in Northamptonshire, 
where I believe it was then common. She 


and having reference to the times of John, 


Henry IIL, and Edward L., this knight’s fee, 


as it subsisted at a period of less than a cen- 
tury after the oumadietien of the Black Book, 
is, amongst others, thus described :— 
“Scutage of the county of Middlesex...... Also of 
the bishoprick of London......And for the half-fee of 
Ralph de Berners in Jse/don.”* 
Moreover, in the inquisition of Sir Ralph de 
Berners, taken, after his decease, on 25 Jan., 
1297, it is stated :— 


* ‘Testa de Nevill,’ Middlesex (613), p. 360, 
printed copy. 


would say, for instance, in allusion to a per- 
son who was covetous or selfish, that he (or 
she) wanted to “clizzom” (or “ clizzom hold 
of”) everything, which is very similar in 
| meaning to that mentioned by C. C. B. 

| Moornouse (9 vi. 410 ; vii. 
| 18).—He was not buried at Madras, as a 
correspondent J. H. L. thinks. He must have 


been a popular officer at Fort St. George, for 
when the news of his death reached the fort, 
application was made by his friends to the 
_vestry of St. Mary's to permit his body to be 
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brought down from Bangalore and buried in 


tiger couchant...... Motto, “Pausey, pour 


the church. The application was granted, as accomplir.”. See Burke's ‘Gentry,’ 1849, 


the vestry proceedings record ; but probably 
the great distance prevented the project 
from being carried out. His body was buried 
outside the Bangalore Fort. No monument 
marks its resting-place. Col. Moorhouse was 
married at the Fort church in 1785. No 
children are recorded to have been born or 
baptized between that date and the date of 
his death, 1791. In Mrs. Penny’s book on 
Fort St. George the date of his marriage is 
given as 1735; this is a printer’s error. 
FraNK Penny, LLM. Senior Chaplain. 
Fort St. George. 


GeorGE E tor vi. 287).—As no reply 
so far has appeared to the inquiry by Q. V., 
might I remind him that Ruskin expresses 
an almost similar sentiment at the conclusion 
of Letter ii. in ‘ Fors Clavigera,’ “ To do your 
own work well, whether it be for life or 
death”? Ricuarp Lawson. 

Urmston. 


Irish (9 vii. 9).—Copies or ex- 
tracts can be had at the Record Office in 
Dublin, which is near the Four Courts ; but 
they cannot be bespoken by post. Some one 
has to search the indexes, and find the refer- 
ences and bespeak the copies or extracts, and 
pay the fees for them before they are given 
out. The charges made at the office are 1s. 
for liberty to search, 1s. for each record pro- 
duced, and 6d. per “folio,” ¢.¢., seventy-two 
words, for copies or extracts. 

E. R. Pottarp-Urqunart. 

Craigston Castle, Turriff, N.B. 


GENEALOGICAL Trees (9° S. vii. 27).— 
CuEvRoN will find a specimen tree in Strohl’s 
‘Heraldic Atlas’ (Stuttgart, 1899), and pro- 
bably in many other heraldic works. Strohl’s 
example, however, runs to some half a dozen 
generations only. I have a much larger 
specimen, showing the descent of the Dukes 
of Neuchatel, drawn up by my friend M. J. 
Grellet, President of the Swiss Heraldic 
Society, which I shall be glad to send to your 
correspondent for inspection. 

J. H. Riverr-Carnac, 
Colonel and A.D.C. to the Queen. 
Schloss Wildeck, Switzerland. 


Passy or Passey (9*" S. vi. 429).—The arms 
of the family of Passy or Pawsey of Hawsted, 
in Suffolk (which came originally from France, 
and suffered much during the persecution of 
the Huguenots, a branch of it emigrating 
to England shortly after the massacre of St. 

rtholomew in 1568), are, Gules, a cross vair 
between four lions rampant or. Crest, a 


vol. iii. Joun RADCLIFFE. 


“INUNDATE” (9 S. v. 395, 497; vi. 52, 112, 
192, 218, 251, 354).—Be it observed that Long: 
fellow accented znundate on the second syllable 
in his rendering of the ‘ Paradiso,’ c. iv. 119: 
*O love of the first lover, O divine,” 

Said I forthwith, ‘‘ whose speech inundates me.” 

Sr. 


Tue ‘D.N.B. 8. vi. 466, 518).—There is 
yet another side to this question. Mr. George 
Smith has expended some 150,000/. on pro- 
ducing the‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ 
I understand that the Clarendon Press may 
easily spend nearly as large a sum on the 
‘New English Dictionary’ before they have 
issued the last part. In neither case did the 
publishers expect anything but a heavy loss 
when they undertook the work. At the same 
time, it is the duty of those who wish similar 
enterprises to be possible in the future to 
use every endeavour in order that the loss 
may be as small as possible. No one would 
suggest that every correspondent who wishes 
a single item of information should, for that 
item, empty his pocket and load his shelves 
with either of these, literally, monumental 
works. But your correspondents have all of 
them some—and many of them very much—- 
influence with the authorities entrusted with 
the management of public libraries. In season 
and out of season, and by every possible 
pressure, such authorities should be driven 
to show their appreciation of the enlightened 
patriotism that ies given us two works un- 
equalled in the world, and to buy both books. 
Surely the terms offered by Smith, Elder & 
Co. are easy enough ; and a subscription of 
two guineas a year buys the ‘ New English 
Dictionary ’ in its monthly parts. I sincerely 
hope that you will gallantly do your share, 
as you have done in the past, in indirectly 
creating a public opinion that will make 
people ask for each of these books in the 
public libraries of their own towns, and (as 
the pill-men say) see that they get it. 

Q. V. 

It is difficult to avoid a certain feeling of 
sympathy with the complaint of Mr. Joun T. 
Pace. But surely there is a vast difference 
between consulting the ‘ Dictionary’ and 
having “thoroughly ransacked the British 
Museum or the Bodleian.” The ‘ Dictionary’ 
exists precisely for the use of persons unable 
to ransack those and other libraries, and | 
venture to think that if inquiry were made 
it would be found that copies are available in 
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many centres, but are overlooked by careless 
workers. Probably there is not a county in 
England which does not contain in a public 
or semi-public library a copy of this great 
work. In my district there is a copy in the 
Free Library,another in the Devon and Exeter 
Institution, Exeter, and another in the Free 
Library at Plymouth ; and I will venture to 
say there is no one with literary tastes in the 
county of Devon who could not, through 
friends or by the expenditure of a shilling or 
two, obtain any information he desired trom 
the ‘ Dictionary,’ without clogging the pages 
of ‘N. & Q.’ with replies to queries which are 
no longer justified by the state of our national 
biography. Would not ‘N. & Q.’ do well to 
collect and publish a list of the centres where 
the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ the 
‘New English Dictionary, and the new 
‘Dialect Dictionary’ can be consulted ? 
James 
Lympstone, South Devon. 


STRIKING THE ANVIL (9 8, vi. 367, 452).— 
Dr. WaLtace-J AMEs’s excellent and faithful 
description of the blacksmith and his assistant 
as they labour respectively with small ham- 
mer and sledge—or forehammer, as we call it 
in Scotland—prompts a reference to Burns's 
animated delineation of the same scene in his 
‘Scotch Drink.’ The picture is of a smithy 
interior on a winter evening. The young 
ploughmen have assembled for the sharpen- 
ing of their “irons ”—their coulters and their 
socks—and one or other of these stalwart 
“swankies” readily wields the forehammer 
to assist the laborious toil of “ Burnewin,” or 
Burn-the-wind, the blacksmith. Some Scotch 
drink in a“lugget caup” near by—in a wooden 
bowl, that is, with ears—is useful towards 
supply of additional energy and spirit ; and 
the proceedings are thus set forth :— 

When Vulcan gies his bellows breath, 
An’ ploughmen gather wi’ their graith, 
O rare! to see thee fizz an’ freath 
I’ th’ lugget caup! 
Then Burnewin comes on like death 
At ev’ry chaup. 
Nae mercy, then, for airn or steel ; 
The brawnie, bainie, ploughman chiel 
Brings hard owrehip, wi’ sturdy wheel, 
The strong forehammer, 
Till block an’ studdie ring an’ reel 
Wi’ dinsome clamour. 
Tuomas Bayne. 


Perhaps the following translation from 
Bishop Lowth’s ‘ Isaiah,’ made originally in 
1778, may prove illustrative. The supposable 


date of the prophecy may be B.c. 716 :— 
Every one assisted his neighbour, 
And said to his brother, Be of good courage. 


The carver encourageth the smith ; 
He that smootheth with the hammer, him that 
smiteth on the anvil: 
Saying of the solder, It is good ; 
And he fixeth the idol with nails, that it shall not 
move.—Isaiah xli. 6, 7. 
As is well known, Bishop Lowth was one 
of the first to draw attention to Hebrew 
poetry, though many advances have been 
made since his day. Is the word “soldering,” 
or “sodering,” as used in the A.V 
Joun PickrorD, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Earty Lines on Cricket (9 8. vi. 506),— 
The volume to which your cvurrespondent 
refers has just come into my possession, now 
clad in a neat coat of calf. The lines on 
cricket had caught my eye, and I thought of 
copying them out for *N. & Q.,’ when I found 
that W. I. R. V. had anticipated me. I was 
hesitating about the two words which have 
lost their last letters, but I have no doubt his 
reading is right. The date I suppose to 
not later than 1700. The name is written at 
the foot of three separate pages, and is un- 
doubtedly “John Reeves, 1748.” At the foot 
of sig. Ee i. is an old recipe, written in capital 
letters of varying size: “ Yarrow. The Leaves 
chewed in the mouth ease the toothach.” 

Referring to the book itself, it is Richard 
Jugge’s quarto edition of 1553 (not 1552); 
but, in comparing this copy with another of 
the same issue, I have noted some variations, 
which would be more interesting to the 
Bibliographical Society than to the general 
reader, so no more of them here. 

C. DEEpEs. 

Brighton. 


A very curious poem on cricket, dated 1773 
consisting of seventy quatrain stanzas, entitle 
‘Surrey Triumphant,’ may be found in Evans's 
‘Old Ballads,’ vol. iv. pp. 323-35 (1784). It is 
intended as a parody on ‘Chevy Chace,’ and 
purports to have been written by J. Dun- 
combe, M.A. The game appears to have been 


| a very protracted one, as it is said 
This game did last from Monday morn 
Till Wednesday afternoon, 
For when bell Harry* rung to prayers 
The batting scarce was done. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“Hatrock” (9% §S. vi. 308, 413, 497).— 
Grimm countenances the use of Hackelnberg 
for the Wild Huntsman in connexion with the 
Low Saxon legend concerning a sixteenth- 
century master of the hounds of the Duke of 
Brunswick, and mentions that Westphalian 
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traditions call the mighty sportsman Hackel- 
barend, Hackelbernd, Hackel- 
block. See vol. iii. p. 921 (Stallybrass’s edi- 
tion). In ‘Legends and Tales of the Harz 
Mountains,’ by Toofie Lauder, he is Hackel- 
berg (pp. 123-5). St. SwWITHIN. 


Monkeys S. vi. 507).—‘ Monkeys in the 
New World’ appeared in Cassell’s ‘ Natural 
History,’ vol. i. 

EverarD Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Darcy Lever (9 S. vii. 1).—It is no 
doubt obliging in Mr. Puttie Kent to have 
given the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ so much infor- 
mation about the Levers of Alkrington Hall. 
In some respects, however, it is deficient, as 
he himself says, from want of knowledge: a 
reference to the not very recondite pages of 
Burke's ‘ Landed Gentry’ would have made 
his notes fuller and more accurate. In case 
any reader should have an interest in the 
matter, I give the following as taken from 
Burke. I am not responsible for it. It sets 
forth rather curiousintermarriages of families. 

Darcy Lever had by his wife Elizabeth 
Murgatroyd five daughters; of these the 
third, not the youngest, Frances, not Dorothy, 
married Archibald Watson Goldie, W.S. The 
sole child of this marriage, Frances Elizabeth, 
married first, not a captain in the army, but 
a surgeon in the army, who happened to be 
her own cousin, Dr. Thomas Goldie Scot. He 
did not tack his father-in-law’s name on to 
hisown. His mother was Helen Goldie, the 
sister of his wife’s father, who had married a 
Dr. William Scot, private physician to the 
Rajah of Travancore and secretary to the 
Medical Board at Madras. Thomas Goldie 
Scot died in 1874, and his widow married in 
1883 another cousin, though not so nearly 
related—the Rev. Michael Maude Simpson, 
rector of Usworth, co. Durham; of him 
hereafter. 

The other daughter of Darcy Lever whom 
Mr. Kent mentions, Bessie, married Patrick 
Hendrick, and had by him a daughter, who 
married the Rev. Michael Henry Simpson. 
vicar of Towlaw, co. Durham. The issue of 
this marriage was the above - mentioned 
Michael Maude, who married Mrs. Goldie 
Scot, the granddaughter of his great-grand- 
father. 

_ Another curious fact in the family history 
is that the issue of the marriage between 
Frances Elizabeth Lever and Thomas Goldie 
Scot, Archibald Murgatroyd Goldie, married 
Ellen Gertrude, fourth daughter of the above- 
mentioned Rev. Michael Henry Simpson, so 
that mother and son have married a brother 


and sister. Mrs, Simpson of Craigmuir, co. 
Kirkcudbright (a property which was pur- 
chased by the Goldies in 1679), is still, so far 
as I know, alive, 


In his most interesting note Mr. PHILip 
Kent has given us some valuable information 
about Lever which would have been of use 
to his biographer in the ‘D.N.B.’ (see 
vol. xxxiii. p. 140). In this notice I fancy 
Mr. Kent will find some facts new to him, 
which may probably induce him to give 
us some more exact facts and dates. His 
antipathy to exact dates and titles has given 
me some trouble to find what he calls 
Lever’s ‘Seamanship.’ No doubt he refers 
to ‘The Young Sea Officer’s Sheet Anchor,’ 
1808. I have looked at the copy in the 
Bodleian, which is in the original boards and 
uncut. It is a quarto, with a full - page 
engraved plate drawn by the author to each 
of the hundred and eleven pages. I can 
quite believe it cost the 1,000/. mentioned, and 
was well worth it too. So thoroughly is the 
work done that I feel certain it can never be 
superseded. 

Vill Mr. Kent refresh his memory with 
my note (9"" 8. iv. 13), and then tell us if he 


| still thinks the plates are engraved on steel? 
'To my eye they are engraved on copper. If 


he still thinks they are steel, and will give 
his proofs to the “ best of his knowledge and 
ability,” he may establish a very early 
example of steel engraving. 
THoMAas. 
In another form Darey Lever—* D’Arcy 
Lever”—is the pen-name of a present-day 
writer whose name appears, I believe, in 
‘Who’s Who’ for 1900 and 1901. This name 
was taken, it is said, from his association 
with the Lancashire parish of Darcy Lever, 
near Bolton. N. P. L. 


Str LAWRENCE PABEINHAM (9° 8. vi. 429). 
—He was the son of Sir Thomas de Pabenhain, 
of Pabenham and Thenford, co. Northampton, 
and was eleven years old at his father’s death 
in 1344. He died in 1398, leaving an only 
daughter Catherine, who carried his estates 
in marriage to Sir William Cheyne, of Fen 
Ditton (see Bridges’s ‘ History of North- 
amptonshire ’). W. D. Pink. 


Sir Lawrence Pabenham was the son of 


|Sir Thomas (d. September, 1344) and Alice, 


daughter of —— Ufford, his wife, and grand- 
son of John (d. 1331) and Elizabeth, daughter 
and heiréss of Nicholas de Crioll and Margery 
de Clifford. His first wife was Elizabeth, 
daughter of John de Engayne and Amicia, 
daughter of Walter de Fauconberg, and sister 
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and coheir of Thomas Engayne (d. sp. 1367), 
of Blatherwick, co. Northampton. The second 
was Joan, daughter of Sir Giles de Albany 
(D’Aubeney). and great - granddaughter of 
David de Strathbogie, Earl of Atholl. Issue 
by first wife— Catherine (d. 17 June, 1436), 
wife of, first, Sir William Cheney, of co. Cam- 
bridge ; second, Sir Thomas Aylesbury. By 
the second—John (d. s p. 1466), and Eleanor 
(d. 1432), wife of John Teringham, of Tering- 
ham. Authorities vary on certain points, 
and some of the information is from MSS. 
The arms are, Barry of six argent and azure ; 
on a bend gules three mullets pierced argent. 
JoHN RADcLirFE. 


“CRYING ‘NOTCHELL’” vi. 488).—To 
announce, as if by crier, one’s irresponsibility 
for notches or debts contracted. The allusion 
is obviously to the notches cut in a tally- 
stick, according to the ancient form of 
recording debts, a custom so ancient indeed 
that tally-sticks have been found in the 
Aquitanian caves of Perigord in Southern 
France. See ‘ Reliquiz Aquitanice, by Lartet 
and Christy, 1865, pp. 183-201. The connexion 
of “notchell” with “nichell,” or “ pigeon- 
hole,” is strikingly apparent in the following : 

“There is an Officer in the Exchequer called 
Clericus Nihilorum [?], or the Clerk of the Nichills, 
who maketh a Roll of all such sums as are nichell’d 
by the Sheritf upon their estreats of the Green Wax, 
when such sums are set on persons either not 
found, or not found solvible.”—Fuller, ‘ Worthies,’ 
chap. xxv., quoted ‘N. & Q.,’ 7" S. viii. 416. 

“There is an illustration of a modern flat Tally- 
stick belonging to a Turf-cutter, or Broom-maker, 
or perhaps a Shepherd, lately picked up on the 
heath at Wishmoor, near Bagshot, on the confines 
of Berks, by C. Cooper King, Esq., R.M.Art.”— 
* Reliquix,’ sid, 

J. Hotpen MacMicuaen 

The custom and the word have been con- 
sidered in ‘N, & Q.,’ 3™ S. x. 108; 7S. viii. 
268, 416; 8S. ii. 526 ; iii. 98. W. C. B. 


Jop CHarnock (9 8. vi. 389, 437).— In 
reply to Mr. W. Crooke, Charnock arrived 
in India in 1656, but was not admitted into 
the Company’s service till 1658 (see Mrs. 
Penny's book on ‘ Fort St. George,’ chap. xii., 
p. 120). This information is derived from a 
list of the Company’s servants “in the Bay,” 
ie, at the factory on the Hoogly, in 1679, 
which is now in the record room at Fort 
St. George. There is nothing here to show 
how he was employed during the two years 
before he was taken into the service, nor is 
there any mention that he lived in Fort 


St. George. The probability is that he was | from Latin 


trading on his own account, like some others 
of the early merchants in the Company’s 


service, and that when he was taken into the 
service he was sent by the Governor of Fort 
St. George to the Bay, and that he remained 
there till he was driven away. : 
Frank Penny, LL.M., Senior Chaplain. 
Fort St. George. 


Qvorations (9 S. vi. 489).—The greater 
part of the second quotation has already 
appeared in the second volume of this series, 
p. 221, in an extract from Robert Burton, 
who gives no reference. He applies the 
words to James L, who had recently died. 
Burton, it may be mentioned, had a habit of 
borrowing, without acknowledgment, from 
his contemporaries, especially from Joseph 
Hall and Camden. This is a case in point. 
The latter, after quoting from “Giraldus 
Cambrensis, a man well borne, and better 
lettered, of that house from whence the 
Giraldines of Ireland are descended, and 
secretary to King Iohn,” writes as follows in 
his chapter on ‘ Epigrammes’:— 

** He that made the verse following (some ascribe 
it to that Giraldus) could adore both the sunne 
rising and the sunne setting, when he could so 
cleanly honour King Henry the second then 
departed, and King Richard succeeding. 

Mira cano, Sol occubuit, nox nulla sequuta.” 
It would appear from this passage that the 
authorship of the line was doubtful in Cam- 
den’s days. I hope, however, that the refer- 
ence to Giraldus will induce some learned 
reader to examine that writer’s works and 
avour us with the result. Joun T. Curry. 


“Ubi lapsus? quid feci,” is the motto of 
the Earl of Devon, probably adopted by the 
Powderham branch after the to of the 
earldom of Devonshire. It is quoted by 
Gibbon in the ‘ Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. “De male quesitis vix gaudet 
tertius heres” is quoted by Walsingham, 
‘Hist.,’ p. 260. ConsTANCE RussELL. 

Swallowtield. 

4. “Ubi lapsus? quid feci,” is the motto of 
Courtenay, Earl of Devon. I do not know 
the origin, which is probably historical. In 
the fifth quotation, evidently, “ peres ” should 
be heres. The author is Juvenal. 

JULIAN MARSHALL. 
2. Mira cano: sol occubuit ; nox nulla secuta est. 

See 8 S. x. 186. 

5. De male quesitis vix gaudet tertius hires [not 
perres). 

See 1* S. ii. 167; ix. 600; x. 113, 216; 
4% S$. iv. 266; Ramage, ‘ Beautiful Thoughts 
Authors,’ second edition, 1869, 


* Camden’s ‘ Remaines,’ 1614, p. 331. 
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p. 640. The earliest occurrence seems to be 
in Walsingham’s ‘History.’ The author of 
neither of these has been discovered. One 
feels the loss of the late Rev. Ep. Marsnatu. 
8 


Rectors oF Surron Warwicr- 
sHIRE (9% S. vi. 388, 458).—John Burges, 
educated at St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
M.D. Leyden, Rector of Sutton Coldfield 
(1617), Prebendary of Lichfield (1625), “an 
honest man and a scholar,” is perhaps best 
known by his able answer (1631) to Dr 
William Ames’s reply (1622) to Bishop Thomas 
Morton’s ‘Defence of the Three Innocent 
Ceremonies’ (1617). Burges’s sister Ann 
married John White, the “Patriarch of 
Dorchester,” who on the publication of this 
treatise by his “wives Brother” “seriously 
recommended” it to his Dorset friends, | 
endeavouring his utmost “to put one of 
those Bookes into the hands of every one of 
the Clergy,” and “prevailed with Master 
Archdeacon Fitzherbert to recommend the 
Booke.” Burgesdied in 1635, aged seventy-four, 
and was succeeded as rector by the commenta- 
tor Anthony Burgesse, who was not related to 
him (». Reliquie Baxteriane’). Dr. Cornelius 
Burges, sometime Chaplain in Ordinary to | 
Charles I., and in 1643 White’s colleague in 
presiding over the Westminster Assembly, 
was a native of Batcombe. Somerset, and a 
brother of John Burges. Their father was | 
John Burges, but whether of Sutton Cold- 
field [do not know. The “ Patriarch of Dor- 
chester” was an ancestor of John Wesley. 

J. H. W. 


Silverton Rectory, Exeter. 


“PHILOSCRIBLERIUS” vi. 490).—This 
was James Moore Smith’s pseudonym in the 
Daily Journal in 1728. 

ConsTANcE RUSSELL. 

THe Beteman vi. 350, 417, 471).—In 
the parish register of Folkestone occurs the 
following burial: “1783.—Oct. 30. Giheon 
Ladd, Bellman for the Night.” R. J. F. 


“LANTED ALE” (9% S. vi. 367, 411, 493).— 
The medicinal virtue of urine having cropped 
up under this head, its use as a cosmetic may 
also be noted. An old man in my native 
village who followed the unsavoury occuna- 
tion of a “muck-major”—that is, collecting 
horse-dung from the roads—had, at seventy 
years of age, hands as smooth and soft as 
any lady’s, and he attributed this to the fact 
that he washed them every day in his own 
urine. C.C B. 


ARRAND AND Darranp (9* S. vi. 449).—T 
send the following, not as an answer, but to 


help C. C. B. in his inquiry. Mr. J. L. Chester 
gave a pedigree of the D’Aranda family in 
the Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica, 
vol. i, NS., p. 83, and said, “It was un- 
doubtedly of French origin, although the 
later members of it appear to have given the 
name a Spanish termination.” The first entry 
is Rev. Elie D’Arande, minister of the French 
Church at Southampton, 1633. The name 
may be derived from some locality in France, 
or the family, before they resided in that 
country, may have come from Aranda in 
Spain. Joun 


Srvon Fraser (8 S. x. 156, 223: 9 S. vi. 
157, 338, 433; vii. 16, 51).— May I be per- 
mitted to supplement what was said ante, 
p. 16? The original of the portrait in the 
‘Table Book’ was a half-length from the oil 
painting by Hogarth done at St. Albans. 
As mentioned in the ‘Table Book,’ there was 
a second likeness of Lovat, a full-length 
etched by Hogarth, and in this will be 
noticed the difference as to the position of 
the buttonholes of the coat, and also that 
the satirical insignia are wanting. This 
portrait may be seen at p. 552. book ix., 
vol. iv., of Knight’s ‘Pictorial History of 
England, and underneath it are the following 
words: “Lord Lovat. From a drawing made 
by Hogarth the morning before his lordship’s 
execution.” Francis W. Jackson. 


I am aware that Hogarth painted Simon, 
Lord Lovat, but I am not aware of any 
artist or engraver who has ever put on 
paper or canvas Simon Fraser, eldest son of 
Lord Lovat, colonel of the 78th Highlanders, 
who fought at Quebec, 1759-60. This pic- 
ture is wanted for historical purposes, and 
the print shops and galleries of the world 
have heen searched for it in vain. Pictures 
or prints of Thomas Carleton, the first 
Governor of New Brunswick, and Brigadier- 
General Cornwallis, the first Governor of 
Nova Scotia, are also wanted for the same 
purpose. The Governments of Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick will give a good price 
for any or all of these pictures. 

J. Ross RoBERTSON. 

Toronto, Canada. 


Corpse on Surppoarp vi. 246, 313, 
374, 437, 492).—The fleet was polluted with 
the presence of the unburied body. I feel 
sure that I never said anything contrary to 
this, but [ have not the number of ‘N. & Q.’ 
which contains my first answer. It was 
necessary that the dead body should be 
buried with proper ceremony before “ineas 
visited the infernal regions, otherwise the 
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deities of those regions would have been 
offended. Virgil distinctly says that the body | 
of Misenus, after being drowned, lay on the 
shore. Anybody who reads carefully the first 
235 lines of the sixth book of the ‘Eneid’ will 
have no doubt about the matter. 
E. YARDLEY. 

The belief that a corpse will bring pollu- 
tion and disaster to a ship in which it is 
carried is widespread among sailors. The 
passage which W. C. B. cites from Plutarch | 
shows that the belief is also an ancient one. | 
But as accuracy is of more than ordinary 
importance in the pages of ‘N. & Q., it is as 
well to point out that the passage in Virgil 
to which W. C. B. refers is not by any means 
relevant. The point there is that the corpus 
amit lay on the shore unburied, and so 
brought a curse upon those whose duty it 
was to perform the funeral rites. 

Avex. LEEPER. 
Trinity College, University of Melbourne. 


Scortisn Dance (9 S. vi. 404; vii. 5).— 
This dance, referred to as “Ghillie Callum,” 
would appear to be the saltatory exercise 
popularly known (in this country at least) as 
the “sword dance.” I fancy some local 
(Southern) misapprehension exists as to its 
character. Sometimes in our streets a pair 
of itinerants, clad in the “garb of ancient 
Gaul” (so called), perform on a favourite 
“pitch.” These reputed “ Highlanders” carry, 
the one the “pipes.” with gaily adorned 
“chanter,” the other a board of about 18 in. 
square and a couple of weapons—swords, 
invariably, so far as I have observed, old 
“regulation” naval cutlasses or light cavalry 
sabres, the blades of both, whether sabres or 
cutlasses, being more or less curved, but—and 
this is important as illustrating my contention 

-with the fats of the blades in the same 
plane as the hilt hand-guards. The exercise 
ix presented by these weapons being disposed 
on the board laid on the ground in the| 
form of a saltire, the performer then, to the | 
sound of the bagpipes, proceeding to execute | 
certain saltatory evolutions—his legs clad in | 
the orthodox chequered socks, and his feet | 
nrotected by substantial brogues — within 
the angles formed by the St. Andrew’s Cross. 
The blades being flat on—parallel with—the 
platform, and the legs and feet substantially 
covered, it is obvious that the element of 
danger, the risk of incurring a wound, is, 
practically. wholly absent. Now this risk, 
with the dexterity by which the danger is 
avoided, constitutes the essential character of 
the dance as so exhibited. 


| Callum” this feature is conspicuous. 


But in the real—the original — “Ghillie 


Readers 
should appreciate that the weapons must be 
the ancient glaive mohrs=claymores, the 
“regulation” sword of our Highland regi- 
mental officers. In this weapon the edge, not 
the fat, of the blade is in the plane of the 
highest convexity of the basket guard, dome- 
shaped when the claymore is laid flat on a 
flat surface ; thus the keen edge is uppermost, 
at right angles to the floor, not parallel with 
it, as in the case of ordinary cutlasses or 
sabres, so that the risk of receiving a cut 
when pirouetting within the angles formed 
by the crossed blades is obviously ever 
present—a risk perceptibly increased when 
the dance is performed, as at the clan 
gatherings mentioned by your reverend and 
esteemed correspondent, with the legs and 
feet of the performer absolutely bare. I 
submit, then, that the so-called sword dance, 


as displayed in our metropolitan thorough- 


fares and at our popular watering: places— 

Brighton, for instance, pre-eminently—is not 

the “Ghillie Callum” at all, nor even a 

plausible imitation of it. GNomon. 
Temple. 


“RunacatTe” (9 S. v. 513).—Spalding, in 
his ‘Memorials of the Troubles in Scotland, 
thus alludes to Monro’s harsh rule in Aber- 
deen in 1640: “ Hecauses put up betwixt the 
crosses a timber mare, whereon runagate 
knaves and runaway soldiers should ride. 
Uncouth to see sic discipline in —, 

We 


ArNoLp or Ruasy (9 S. vi. 446, 491, 512). 
must enter a strong protest against the 
growing innovation of “finding” a Jewish 
progenitor for every man who attains front 
rank in literature, politics, or art. This 
absurd practice adds a new terror to life and 
embitters the pursuit of distinction. It almost 
makes a non-Jew turn resolutely from ‘‘a 
career.” To know beforehand that some idiot 
is carrying in his pockets your genealogical 
tree, which he has ruthlessly stolen from the 
gardens of Judea, is enough to make the 
grapes of success turn sour and almost to 
dispose you to prefer “ otium cum dignitate” 
to a large space in the ‘D.N.B.’ The present 
writer, fortunately, need not look backwards 
or forwards. He is a Jew who will not get 
into the National Portrait Gallery. So far 
he is safe. But, joking apart, this sort of thing 
does considerable harm to the Jewish name. 
I will cite an example. Some years ago a 


clever writer in the New Age, in order to 
bolster up some fatuous argument about 
financial jugglery, sought to discover Jewish 


blood in Mr. Goschen’s arteries, Really I am 
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sorry Guy Fawkes died in 1606. Some one is a mere novus homo, one risen out of the 


has been denied the pleasure of inventing a 
Hebrew lineage for him. It was said of Lord 
Houghton that as soon as any one obtained 
notoriety he found himself invited to Milnes’s 
famous breakfasts. It is time this *‘ Jewish 
paternity business” ceased to be a prenatal 
desideratum of social or political advance- 
ment. Jews do not hanker after it. They do 
not want to masquerade in borrowed plumage. 
Of Matthew Arnold [am convinced, from what 
I know of his writings, that he was the last 
man to conceal his identity with Jews had 
such existed, and from what I knew of him in 
the flesh it was impossible to conceive so 
erroneous an impression. 

M. L. R. Brestar. 

Percy House, South Hackney. 


In a signed essay on ‘The Study of Celtic 
Literature,’ originally published in the Corn- 
hill Magazine (see the number for April, 1866, 
p. 483), Matthew Arnold, in explaining his 
attitude towards the subject of his sketch, 
alludes with some pride to Jewish ancestors, 
and seems to hint at the derivation of his 
family name from Aaron. His words are :— 
“T must surely be without the bias which has 
so often rendered Welsh and Irish students extra- 
vagant ; why, my very name expresses that peculiar 
Semitico-Saxon mixture which makes the typical 
Englishman,” &c. 
The distinguished writer may have been mis- 
taken in his supposed Semitic descent, of 
which he could possess no documentary 
evidence, as he was discoursing on times and 
race-fusions long anterior to the age of family 
pedigrees. Still, his half-sportive remark 
may have led to the inference, now authori- 
tatively contradicted, that his traceable 
ancestors were of Jewish origin. H. E. M. 

St. Petersburg. 

[Did not Matthew represent the Jewish element 
and Arnold the Saxon in the above allusion ?] 


The pedigree of Arnold of Rugby will be 
found in that of ‘Arnold of Lowestoft in 
Com. Suffolk,’ vide ‘Suffolk Manorial Fami- 
lies,’ by J. J. Muskett, vol. i. pt. x. pp. 385-7. 

A. 


“GuTTER-SNIPE ” (9"* S. vi. 127, 215, 452).— 
We now hear “ gutter-snipe ” in Scotland, but 
it has probably been brought from beyond 
the Tweed in comparatively recent times. 
“QGutter-blood ” is an old friend, occasionally 
used by Scott when it is requisite that some 
intolerable upstart should be put into his 
place by the candid criticism of an acquaint- 
ance. Up-setting “airs” are speedily reduced 
and dispersed by reference to lowly origin, 


canaille, a regular “ gutter-blood.” Jamieson 
says that in the north of Scotland the word 
is used to describe one whose ancestors on 
both sides have for generations belonged to 
his native district. Thus it is practically 
equivalent to autochthones or aborigines. 
That, however, is a remote and divergent 
consideration. With reference to actual 
puddling in mud, it may be added that the 
term is sometimes used as a nickname for a 
scavenger or roadman. An old acquaintance 
of the writer’s, long gone to his fathers, was 
thus known, in the district whose pathways 
profited by his labours, as “Auld Gutter- 
blude.” Tuomas Bayne. 


Autuorsuip oF Lines Wantep vi. 
488).—Rear-Admiral Preble, U.S.N., in his 
‘History of the United States Flag,’ published 
at Boston, 1880, p. 156, states that the lines 
were written by Campbell, the poet of hope. 
His version is: 

United States ! your banner wears 

Two emblems—one, of fame ; 

Alas ! the other that it bears 

Reminds us of your shame. 

Your standard’s constellation types 
White freedom by its stars ; ; 
But what’s the meaning of your stripes ?— 
They mean your negroes’ scars. 

In reply to this bitter epistle the Hon. 
George Lunt, of Massachusetts, wrote :— 
England ! whence came each glowing hue 
That tints your flag of meteor light,— 

The streaming red, the deeper blue, 
Crossed with the moonbeams’ pearly white? 
The blood, the bruise—the blue, the red— 
Let Asia’s groaning millions speak ; 
The white it tells of colour fled 
From starving Erin’s pallid cheek. 
The cry that comes across the sea 
From your low cabins reaches me 
Like a Banshee’s wild, despairing wail, 
Brought on the surging northern gale, 

Connemara ! 
Men stagger as they try to stand 
Upon your famine-stricken land, 
And women lying down to die , 
Bare icy breasts, because their babies cry 

Connemara ! 
In acknowledgment Campbell sent a splendid 
copy of his works to Mr. Lunt. 

ALFRED F. CuRWEN. 

“Tuamp” (9 S. vi. 488).—Halliwell says 
that in Yorkshire thampy means damp. As 
regards the meaning, perhaps damp is a more 
exact equivalent than soft, except where so/t 
is used as descriptive of weather that is damp. 
In the derivation of ‘‘damp” one does not 
get th, but ¢ appears, as well as d, in the 
M.H.G. dampf, tampf. Thamp is, no doubt, a 


and the reminder that the pretentious egotist | good dialect word. 
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Fox-Names (9" §. vi. 446).—I used to know 
an old earth-stopper in the Quorn country 
who never referred to a fox except as “sly 
Reynolds.” This name is indeed common 
among rustics who (as I used to do) follow 
the fox afoot. The origin of the name is 
obvious enough. Cc. B. 


LAYMEN READING THE Lessons CaTHe- 
DRALS (9 S. v. 376, 466)—In the Anglican 
Cathedral at Adelaide the lessons on Sunday 
mornings are read regularly by a layman. 
In St. Paul’s Cathedral, Melbourne, the 
lessons are occasionally read by laymen. 

ALEX. LEEPER. 

Trinity College, University of Melbourne. 


Miscellaneous 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Oxford Enalish Dictionary. 
A. H. Murray. — Vol. IV. Green—Guzzern. By 
Henry Bradley, Hon. M.A.Oxon. — Vol. V. Jn- 
ralid—Jew. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

Tue new year brings with it, according to promise, 

two double parts of the great English dictionary, 

the advance in which is of the most encouraging 
nature. Under the care of Mr. Bradley. the first 
portion, extending over 135 pages, or 405 columns, 
concludes the fourth volume, covering the letters 

F and G. The part now first issued comprises 

4.238 words and 16,204 quotations, as against 1.715 

words and 1,610 quotations in the ‘Century Dic- 

tionary,’ the most advanced and important of com- 
petitors. As regards etymology, the instalment 
has about the same number of words of Teutonic 
and Romance origin, together with some words, 
chiefly in gymn, gym, and gur, of Greek derivation, 
and others, in gua, guaca, quaiac, guano, &e.. 
redolent of Spanish and Portuguese exploration 
of America. (Green, the first word in the part, is 
used in many senses, by Shakespeare especially, as 
connected with wan or pale, in which sense we are 
bidden cf. the Greek xyA\wode and “in the green- 
sickness.” See also “in the green tree” and to 

“keep the memory green.” Of the “ board of green 

cloth” a full history is given. The first use quoted 

of this as equivalent to a billiard-table reaches us 

from Cambridge. F 


Edited by James 


For “ green-eved monster ” there 
is no citation earlier than Shakespeare. Milton 
has “ green-eyed Neptune.” The grey in greyhound 
has no connexion with the adjectival or substantival 
use of grey, and its source is unknown. Curious 
information is supplied under yridiron. Grief has 
a notable and an interesting history and develop- 
ment: the earliest use quoted of “come to grief” 
is from Thackeray’s ‘Newcomes.’ (rifin, in the 
Anglo-Indian sense of a newcomer, is of uncertain 
origin. Its use in a kindred sense goes hack to the 
close of the eighteenth century. There seems no 
hint of its being derived from the name of some 
individual. Another word of unknown origin is 
urdse, young salmon. Grima/kin=cat is. con- 
jecturally derived from grey, adj., and mal/kin. 
Shakespeare has Grey- Malkin as the name of a fiend 
or witch. (rist has an interesting history, now for 


“ 


| advanced by Grose, is favourably regarded. 


with the verb closely connected with it, grind. 
Grit, in the use “the true grit,” seems to reach us 
from America. Grizz/e=to fret is older in dialectal 
use than any instance advanced. The derivation 
of grog from Admiral Vernon’s grogram cloak, 
i On 
the origin of groin, part of the human body, Prof. 
Skeat has an interesting note. (@room—man child 
or man is said to be of difficult etymology. there 
being no trace of the word in any Teutonic lan- 
guage. The present sense, a man who attends to 
horses, was only contextual until the seventeenth 
century. The development of grore/, grovelling, 
seems to involve some difficulty. Other words in 
this part that repay close attention are grouse, grub. 
grudge, guest, quild, and gush. Gun offers special 
attractions. In addition to the prefatory matter 
indispensable to the volume, Mr. Bradley gives a 
valuable introduction to the letter G. 

In the part under the direct charge of Dr. 
Murray the letter [ is finished and J is carried 
half way. The innumerable words in in are dis- 
posed of, the letter ending with the word tzzard, 
an old name for =. Among the Latin words in ir 
intrudes what is called “the great word” iron, 
special attention being directed to the combinations 
ironclad and Ironsides. The history of iron itself 
is difficult, and its origin is anything rather than 
clear, some of the early forms appearing very 
remote from that now prevalent. It is very 
striking to find the phrase “the iron entered 
into his soul” due to a mistranslation of the 
Hebrew into the Latin of the Vulgate, the 
literal meaning of the Hebrew being that his 
person entered into iron —that is, chains. 
Tronclad was first officially used in England in 
1866. Ironside dates back to Edmund II.. but. as 
applied to Cromwellian troopers, was a nickname 
of Royalist origin. Among words the origin of 
which is confessedly difficult are Jrish and irk—to 
affect with weariness, &c. Jt is declared to be the 
most troublesome of pronouns, and its, originally 
written #/’s, has an edifying history of its own, 
dating from the end of the sixteenth century. 
Ite was not admitted in the Bible of 1611, 
nor does it appear in any work of Shakespeare 
published in his lifetime. Few parts of the 
* Dictionary’ are more interesting than that deal- 
ing with the letter J, the growth of which is 
exceedingly curious. Jack in its various senses 
occupies many deeply interesting pages. We have 
failed to note the word Jack-w—e for a strapping 
woman of no virtue, which is, or was, in dialectal 
use in the North, and is curious, as applying a 
masculine word to a feminine object. The d in 
jaundice, the origin of which is jaune, yellow, is a 
phonetic accretion, as in astound. sound, thunder, 
Jaw is another word the origin of which is 
difficult to trace, as is that of jeer. No satisfactory 
origin for jerry-built, jerry-builder, &c.. has been 
found, one put forward in the press deriving it 
from a Liverpool firm of builders not standing 
investigation. In picking out a few plums from a 
work which abounds in such we cannot but impress 
upon our readers the importance of securing oppor- 
tunities of universal access to a work the import- 
ance and utility of which cannot be over-estimated. 
Every literary institution should be compelled to 
subscribe. We should be glad to participate in a 
scheme for providing copies for such village insti- 
tutions as cannot possibly afford the expense, 
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be given for preservation and guardianship. In the 
full sense of the word it is a national wadertahion, 
Government—such Governnients as we get—will do 
nothing to encourage work of the class or workers 
such as those to whom it is owing. A great univer- 
sity is prepared to bear much of the cost, but in 
so doing finds its educational resources crippled. 
Everything that private co-operation can do to 
lighten cost should be done, to prove to those 
to whom the book is due that their labours, if 
unrecognized by the State, are at least held in 
highest account by scholarship. We have received 
the fourth volume in its half-morocco binding, and 
shall seek an opportunity of saying something 
further about it. 


The Golden Bough: a Study in Magic and Religion. 
By J. G. Frazer, D.C.L. Second Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. 3 vols. (Macmillan & Co.) 

No satire upon the mudern craze for instancing the 
best dozen, score, or hundred books can better 
show the futility of such things than the fact that 
from all the lists we have looked over with amuse- 
ment, not wholly untinged with contempt, the 
name of Dr. Frazer's ‘Golden Bough’ has been 
absent. Some books of enduring value, such as 
Darwin's * Origin of Species,’ have necessarily been 
included in lists made up generally of works of 
purely temporary and ephemeral reputation, with 
which the next generation will no more concern 
itself than the average man concerns himself with 
“the snows of yester-year.” Yet a book of genuine 
importance such as this has always been overlooked. 
Neither tinal nor conclusive in its argument is, as 
its author will admit, ‘The Golden Bough.’ It is 
none the less epoch-marking, and is the most im- 
portant contribution yet made to a knowledge of 
primitive creed and culture and to what may 
perhaps be called a hydrographical survey of the 
world of mystery and darkness in the midst of 
which man’s life is cast. Recognition of its merits 
was at first contined to a limited circle. When in 
1890 the tirst edition saw the light, it attracted 
little attention outside those already interested 
deeply in the class of speculations with which it 
dealt. Some of those who purchased it on the 
strength of its title or the commendation they 
heard fall from competent lips were in a position 
similar to the men who under a like kind of 
delusion bought ‘The Diversions of Purley. 
Slowly, however, a sense of its transcendent 
interest and merits spread abroad, and a second 
edition, augmented to double the bulk of the 
original, appears within eleven years, in answer 
toa persistent and earnest demand on the part of 
scholars. 

The book is not wholly original. Dr. Frazer 
hails as his master Robertson Smith, the well- 
known author of ‘The Religion of the Semites,’ 
and he owns that without the works of the 
late W. Mannhardt on the living superstitions 
of the peasant his work could scarcely have 
been attempted. His way had, moreover, 
been prepared for him by scores of keen-eyed 
seevellecs who had observed and collected such 
superstitious practices as form the base of all 
primitive religion, and gatherers and sorters ot 
iolk-lore practices, the full significance of which 
those who first collected them were far from com- 
prehending. In a portion of his task he had been 
to some extent anticipated by Dr. Tylor, whose 
‘Primitive Culture,’ the second edition of which 


appeared in 1873, remains an authority. Without 
going further into the question of indebtedness, we 
may dismiss the long list of Dr. Frazer's prede- 
cessors. Great as are the additions he las 
made in the second edition now published, they 
are not exhaustive of his own collections even, 
since he expresses a wish, which will be generally 
reciprocated, that he may before long meet the 
reader again in the tields he has traversed. 

Especially important are the additions that have 
been made, since the appearance of Dr. Fraze:’s 
first edition, to our knowledge of the habits and 
practices of the inhabitants of Central Australia. 
Prominent among them is ‘The Native Tribes of 
Central Australia’ of Spencer and Gillen, to which 
we drew attention (see ¥ S. iii. 338). Dr. Frazer 
has also been privileged with access to a work, 
unpublished as yet, on Australian folk-lore, by 
Miss Mary E. Lb. Howitt. Mr. W. W. Skeats 
recently published work on the Malay Peninsula, 
with which personally we are unfamiliar, is also a 
source of supplementary information. Important 
and numerous as are the additions from these and 
other sources, they add little or nothing to tie 
main thread of Dr. Frazer's argument or assump- 
tion. The central idea was thoroughly and con- 
vincingly worked out in the first edition, and the 
explanation of the significance of the Rea nemorum 

and of the mystery ot the Arician trees, 

in whose dim shadow 
The ghastly priest doth reign, 
The priest who slew the slayer, 
And shall himself be slain, 


remains what it was—a masterly and imaginative 
piece of reasouing and analysis. We use the word 
unayginatice advisedly, since, as says K. UO. Miiller, 
imagination must always in historical inquiries 
‘supply the bonds that link together the broken 
fragments of tradition.’ What is the nature of 
the most important departure that has been made 
is shown in the change in the second half of the 
title. in the original this stands, ‘A Study in 
Comparative Religion.’ It now runs, ‘A Study in 
Magic and Religion.’ The conclusion now stated 
is that “the movement of the higher thouglit, so 
tar as we can trace it, has been from magic through 
religion to science.” Nothing is dogmaticaiiy 
advanced, and Dr. Frazer is not only aware that 
much that he states is not to be regarded as ceti- 
nitely or tinally established, but is disinclined to 
tie himself down te any absolute assertion. As 
regards science even, he holds that ‘tat bottom 
the generalizations of science, or, in common par- 
lance, the laws of nature, are merely hypotheses 
devised to explain that ever-shifting phantasima- 
yoria of thought which we dignify with the high- 
sounding names of the world and the universe. 
In the last analysis magic, religion, and science are 
nothing but theories of thought; and as science has 
supplanted its predecessors, so it may hereafter be 
itself superseded by some more perfect hypothesis, 
perhaps by some totally different way of looking at 
the phenomena—of registering the shadows on the 
screen—of which we in this generation can form no 
idea.” 

What are the general purpose and contention of 
Dr. Frazer's work we must suppose our readers to 
know. If they are personally interested in folk- 
lore, they cannot weil be ignorant. If they are 
otherwise, they have no excuse for remaining sv. 
Space, at least, utterly fails us to supply the kuow- 
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ledge. We have not read afresh the first edition, 
and cannot precisely say where the additions are 
to be found. They seem to be spread over the 
entire book. Some of the new matter is more con- 
troversial than the old, and much of it also more 
conjectural where all is necessarily conjecture. 
Still, when conviction does not necessarily and 
inevitably follow perusal, the disposition to read 
and study afresh is never wanting. One of the 
subjects which strike us as entirely new, and which 
on reference we fail to trace in the first issue, is 
what is said concerning the Jewish festival of the 
Purim and the attempt to connect it with the 
reat Babylonian festival of the new year called 
Zakmuk and the Sacean festival and its mock king 
Zoganes, held at Babylon during five days of the 
month Lous. This leads on to the question whether 
by the destruction of an etligy of Haman the modern 
Jews have kept up a reminiscence of the ancient 
custom of crucifying or hanging a man at this 
festival; whether they may at an earlier epoch 
have regularly compelled a condemned criminal to 
play the tragic part, and whether accordingly Christ 
perished in the character of Haman. We see no 
contirmation of this idea, but are in no sense 
entitled to speak upon it. Other suppositions or 
views connected with this subject do not invariably 
commend themselves to us, but they are propounded 
so tentatively, and with such an avoidance of speak- 
ing ex cathedra, that they beget a minimum of op- 
position. Almost all that is said with regard to 
Jewish observances or rites seems to be new. W hat 
is advanced upon the legends of Sesostris and 
Semiramis and concerning Pheenician and Baby- 
lonian deities appears first in the present work, 
much of it being derived from Francis Charles 
Movers, who remains an authority on things 
Pheenician. An interesting appendix on seclusion 
from sun and earth comes as a valuable supplement 
to what is said earlier in the book on the treatment 
of girls on arriving at puberty. As the book is 
practically double its original size, it is natural that 
there should be much new matter inviting com- 
ment. With small portions of this, taken almost at 
random, we have incidentally dealt. With no 
thought of participating in harvest labours, we 
have gleaned a few sheaves, and we can but advise 
our readers to enter into the same fields. We 
have neither intention nor disposition to carry 
Dr. Frazer’s argument further than he himself 
takes it, and there are points at which we feel 
inclined to break away from him. We still regard 
the book as one of the most important and repre- 
sentative of modern times, the most sincere, earnest, 
and competent etfort yet made to reconcile together 
the various forms of worship of productive force, to 
explain the significance of blood rites, and to show 
with what shuddering fancies humanity has filled 
the void around it. ‘The index is quite inadequate. 


Tue Record of the Winter Meetings and Summer 
Excursions, 1899-1900, of the Upper Norwood Athe- 
neum contains an account of good work well done. 
Many fresh places were visited. These included 
Christ’s Hospital, where Mr. Stalley took the 
members through the buildings; also Lincoln’s 
Inn and the two churches of St. Pancras. Among 
summer excursions were visits to Oxford, Favers- 
ham, Loughton, Cobham, and Enfield. There is a 
slight diminution in the number of members, and 
we are sorry to miss the name of that veteran 
* rambler” Mr. Daniel Stock. Thanks are tendered 


to the proprietors of the Jdlustrated London News, 
the Graphic, and others, for their help in illustrating 
the Record. The illustrations include the long- 
threatened old gateway of Lincoln’s Inn, to which 
we wish a long life. We congratulate Mr. J. 
Stanley and Mr. W. F. Harradence on the careful 
ped ~" which they continue to edit this interesting 
vecoru, 


Tue fourth volume of ‘ Musgrave’s Obituary’ 
(L—Pa), edited by Sir George J. Armytage, Bart., 
F.S.A., is now being issued to the members of the 
Harleian Society. The fifth volume of this ex- 
haustive work 1s in the press, and the sixth and 
tinal volume in the transcriber’s hands. The 
Society is also issuing to the members of the 
Register Section Vol. 1. of ‘The Registers of Bath 
Abbey,’ containing the christenings and marriages 
recorded there from 1569 to 1800, edited by Arthur 
J. Jewers. The second volume, which is in the 
press, will give the burials for the same period, with 
an index to the whole. 


THE twenty-fourth volume of ‘ Archzologia Can- 
tiana,’ being the transactions of the Kent Archxo- 
logical Society, just sent to the members, has been 
edited by the Rev. Canon C. F. Routledge, F.S.A. 
It contains the second and concluding part of the 
valuable monograph by Mr. W. H. St. John Hope 
on ‘The Architectural History of the Cathedral 
Church and Monastery of St. Andrew at Rochester,’ 
illustrated with several large plans, beautifully 
drawn and coloured. Other learned papers are 
contributed by Mr. George Payne, F.L.S., F.S.A., 
the Rev. G. M. Livett, Lord Northbourne, the late 
Mr. George Dowker, F.G.S., Mr. A. A. Arnold, 
F.S.A., &. The volume is well illustrated, and a 
copious index is given. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices -— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such oddions as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
put in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
heading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to h the second com- 
munication “ Duplicate.” 

A. Cooker (** Motto on Seal”).—This is Welsh—- 
** Remember me.” 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of * Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to ‘The Publisher”— 
at the Uttice, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENEZUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 


THE FINE ARTs, 


MUSIC, AND 


THE DRAMA. 


The ATHEN_2UM for January 19 contains Articles on 


STEVENSON in the SOUTH SEAS 

The TRUTH ABOUT OMAR. 

CHRIST'S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 

GREEK PLANT, STONE, and ANIMAL WORSHIP. 

HISTORY of NEWPORT PAGNELL. 

EBDUCATIONAL BOOKS 

SPORTS and PASTIMES 

GREEK PHILOSOPHY. 

RECENT VERSE. 

ENGLISH PHILOLOGY. 

LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The LASS BISHOP of LONDON; DR. CREIGHTON as a CLASS 
TEACHER, FIRE OCT” in LITERARY ENGLISH; CHAN- 
CELLOK CHRISTIE , the THEORIES as to HUCHOWN,; DK 


MUSES COIT TY LER ; The INCORPUKATED ASSOCIATIUN o 
HEAD MASTERS. 


Altso— 
LITERARY GuSSIP. 


SCIENCE :—Library Table; Atlases and Maps, Societies; Meetings 
Next Week ; Gossip. 


FINE ARTS :—Chippendaie Furniture; Books for Students; Dudley 
Gallery Landscape Exhibition ,; Sale; Gossip. 
MUSIC :—The Week ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week 


DKAMA:—An Autograph Play of Philip Massinger; An Unknown 
Early Allusion to Shakspeare ; Gossip 


The ATHEN A:UM for January 5 contains Articles on 

The OXFORD BOOK of ENGLISH VERSE. 

The RULEKS of the SOUTH. 

A CAPTAIN of the SIKHS. 

The STURY of FLORENCE. 

OLD ENGLISH GLOSSES | 

The NEW PAPYKI 

NEW DANTE LITERATURE, 

A SYRIAN SECT. 

NEW NUVELS:—Prejudged; God's Lad; The Sway of Philippa ; 
Stringtown on the Pike; Committed to his Cnarge; Amour, Amour 

AMERICAN HISTORY. 

TRANSLATIONS 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE 

SOUTTISH HISTORY. 

BOOKS for CHILDREN. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE.—LIST of NEW BOOKS. | 

The ARGUNAUTS of the NEW AGE; The BOUK SALES of 1900; 
CHARLES LAME asa LANDED PRUPRIETOXR; The DATE of 
KING ALFKED'S VEATH; DANTE TRANSLATION SEEN in | 
ANOTHEK NEW THEORY as to HUCHOWN; PAPERS of | 
WILLIAM PENN; The SECOND CASKET LETTER. 


ALso— 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE :—Books on Electricity ; pementent Literature ; Astronomical 
Notes; Meetings Next Week - Gossip. 


FINE ARTS :—Library Table; The Society of Oil Painters; Roman 
britain in 1900; Goss 


MUSIC :—Life of Beethoven ; Gossip, Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA :—Herod ; The Likeness of the Night ; Gossip. 


| NEW NOVELS 


| AMONG the BERBERS of ALGERIA. eg 
| NEW NOVELS :—Jean Keir of Craigneil 
| SPORTS and PASTIMES 

| CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


The ATHENAZUM for January 12 contains Articles on 
TWO CELTIC POETS, 
LEADING DOCUMENTS of ENGLISH HISTORY. 
MADAGASCAR and MAURITIUS 
ABERDEENSHIRE PLACE-NAMES. 

KECORKDS of HAMMURABI 
ORIENTAL STUDY in BERLIN, 


—Dr. North and his Friends ; 
Deacon Bradbury. 


MILITARY BOOKS. 
ETHNOLOGY and FOLK-LORE, 

NEW TESTAMENT LITERATURE. 

SHOKT STORIES 

CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY and HISTORY. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOUKS 

SUPHUs SCHANDORPH ; COPYRIGHT in SERIAL MATTER ; The 


THEORIES as to HUCHOWN,; A RECLAMATION; DEATH of ina 
KING ALFRED. 


Atso— 


The Inner Shrine 


LITERARY GOSSIP 

SCIENCE :—St. Kilda ; Medical Kooks; Geographical Notes ; Societivs , 
Meetings Next Week , Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Scottish Market Crosses; Library Table ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—The Week ; Gossip 


The ATHEN A:UM for December 29 contains Articles on 


| The BARONESS DE BODE. 


The JEW in LONDON 

KHURASAN and SISTAN ¢ 
ALIENS in SIXTEENTH-CENTURY LONDON. 
TWO BOOKS of FRENCH TKAVEL 
The OXFURD ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


; Second Love 


| BIBLICAL LITERATURE 


ENGLISH and IKISH HISTURY. 

TALES of ADVENTURE 

SCHOOL- BOOKS 

OUK LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The BUOK SALES of 1900; The HEAD MASTERS’ CONFERENCE ; 
The TWO BRADFORDS ; SALES ROBERT MELVILLES KIDE#. 

Aiso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP 

SCIENCE :—The Life of Pasteur; Library Table ; Societies ; Meetings 
Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—French Architects and Sculptors; Library Table; Mr. 
F. RK. Pickersgill Notes from Rome ; Gossip 

MUSIC :—Library Table; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 


DRAMA :—The Week ; John Shakspeare, of Ingon, and Gilbert, of St. 
Bridgets ; Gossip. 


The ATHENEUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, 


Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.(, 


And of all Newsagents. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


THE “ HAWORTH” EDITION OF THE 


LIFE AND WORKS OF THE SISTERS BRONTE. 


In 7 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each ; or in set cloth biuding, gilt top, 2/. 2s. the Set, 

WITH PORLRAILS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. Including Views of Piaces descrived in the Works, reproduced from 
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